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V/  \npartial  iorUer  it  woiM  be  ^  teU  him  his  fiUe.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  danoerous 

precipice  of  teUiiM  unbj^ed  trtdh,  ^  him  p^lnim  wnr  wUh  minkini— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
oy  meii’  <^V  ftM  upon  him  with  ^he  ^on  iMn^  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theif  have  anv,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearim.—Dn  Foe 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

FRANCE: 

Recent  accounts  from  Paris,  the  results  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  Conseils-Gen^raux,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  but  too  completely  confirm  the  pessimist  antici* 
pations  of  those  who,  from  the  moment  Franco  was 
beaten  by  Germany,  endeavoured,  with  sad  forecast,  to 
map  out  her  future.  That  M.  Thiers  should  have  been 
placed  in  his  present  position  by  the  timid  Bordeaux 
Assembly  elected  in  a  panic  was  natural  enough.  Who 
else  was  to  be  had  ?  To  have  able  political  men,  a  nation 
mast  be  political.  But  the  unhappy  history  of  France 
has  left  that  country  at  this  hour  almost  as  uneducated 
in  the  arts  of  government  as  when  the  great  revolution 
blazed  out.  The  disastrous  war,  the  4th  of  September, 
the  humiliating  experiences  of  the  German  occupation, 
have  changed  nothing,  and  Franco  is  as  ready  to  obey 
whoever  is  in  power  as  during  the  demoralising  Imperial 
regime.  The  much-abused  Communists  belonged  to  the 
only  class  in  France  whose  interest  in  politics  gives 
hopes  of  the  ultimate  education  of  the  nation.  France 
is  as  divided  as  ever.  Communism  is  scotched,  not 
killed.  The  Conservatives  are  as  timid  as  they  have 
always  shown  themselves  in  important  crises.  Help¬ 
lessness,  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  of  the  hour,  is  the 
attitude  of  the  French  elector.  He  displays  that  curious 
phase  of  mind  noticed  by  M.  Prevost-Paradol  some 
years  ago.  He  looks  on  at  the  revolution,  without 
understanding  it,  without  attempting  to  control  or 
inflnence  it,  any  more  than  he  would  essay  to  guide  the 
winds.  All  he  wants  is  to  have  an  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying  his  desire  for  gain  which  the  Empire  stimulated 
into  passionate  fierceness.  Already  the  Parisians  are 
sighing  over  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  most  disgraceful 
epoch  iu  the  history  of  their  country.  The  bourgeoisie 
in  all  the  large  towns  are  in  an  equally  sorrowful 
mood.  But  Paris  is  the  capital,  where  the  pulse  of  the 
country  can  be  most  surely  felt,  and  there  we  find 
distress  and  discontent.  The  number  of  skilled  workmen 
killed  or  imprisoned  as  Communists  was  known  to  be 
mi’ge ;  the  number  which  have  been  induced  to  emigrate 
18  equally  formidable.  The  consequence  is  that  trades — 
such  as  ^  the  manufacture  of  ladies’  boots,  which  was  a 
tpecialite  of  Paris — have  been  driven  elsewhere.  With 
6  exception  of  the  Fran^ais,  frequented  mostly  by 
persons  in  easy  or  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  the 
eatres  are  poorly  attended,  and  there  could  not  be  a 
*^®^^^®^iig  sign  of  distress  than  that.  The  cafes 
^mplain.  Meanwhile  Bonapartist  partisans  flaunt  their 
1®.®*^^  fhe  Boulevards.  Brochures  are  being  issued, 
e  teps  published  having  a  strong  Imperialist  colour,  while 
acts  are  distributed  amongst  army  and  people  dwelling 
^^n  the  many  virtues  of  the  “  martyr  of  Sedan.”  The 
th  army  are  unknown — that  army  which 

it  pampered  with  such  assiduous  care.  Can 

an  T  ^e  ask,  that  there  is  even  a  chance  of 

eve  reaction  ?  The  question  must  seem,  to 

count  ™  belong  to  the  section  in  this 

^orn  ^  appears  to  believe  a  man  who  has  once 
a  crown  can  do  no  wrong,  a  suggestion  fit  only 


to  be  answered  with  a  smile.  Yet  there  are  breakers 
ahead  which  a  more  skilful  pilot  than  M.  Thiers  would 
be  required  to  read  the  meaning  of.  The  Emperor  has 
shown  so  much  incapacity  and  selfishness  truly  imperial, 
that  we  should  deplore  that  it  c^uld  be  within  the  barest 
rim  of  probability  that  the  nation  might  one  day,  not 
far  off,  perhaps,  reinstate  him.  But  the  Germans  are 
in  twelve  departments ;  there  are  yet  some  milliards 
to  be  paid.  The  Emperor  William,  whatever  may  bo 
the  professions  of  Prince  Bismarck,  cannot  but  look 
with  uneasiness  on  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  in 
France;  and  the  elections  of  Sunday  show  that  the 
expelled  house  still  has  many  open  friends  in  France 
who  can  get  the  support  of  their  fellow-citizens,  while 
the  great  majority  of  those  returned  are  of  that  political 
tint  which  accepts  slavishly  whoever  is  in  power, — 
would  have  supported  M.  Gambetta,  as  it  will  support 
M.  Thiers,  until  his  hour  comes.  M.  Armand  has  been 
elected  in  the  Aube ;  M  M.  Rouland  and  Paulmier 
in  the  Calvados ;  MM.  Ray  de  Loulay  and  Vast- 
Vioneux  in  the  Charente-Inffirieure.  All  these  are 
uncompromising  Imperialists.  One,  M.  Paulmier,  is  the 
son  of  a  Minister  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  another,  M. 
Armand,  a  diplomatist  high  in  favour  at  the  Tuileries. 
Whether  Jerome  David  and  Hubert  Delisle  will  find 
seats  has  yet  to  be  decided  by  ballot.  But  three  equally 
pronounced  Imperialists,  including  a  former  aide-de- 
camp  to  Prince  Napoleon,  have  been  successful  in  their 
candidature ;  and  in  several  departments  there  has  been 
a  disposition  to  support  men  of  less  note,  but  whose  pro¬ 
clivities  are  well  known,  the  result  being  a  success  which 
the  Republican  press  has  deemed  important  enough  to 
make  a  subject  of  angry  comment.  The  state  of  siege 
still  continues  in  Paris,  and  M.  Thiers  governs  a  great 
country  from  a  place  scarcely  more  important  than  a 
village. 

France  wants  peace  abroad  and  quiet  at  home.  She 
wants  a  Government  that  will  stimulate,  so  far  as  a 
Government  can,  industrv  and  commerce.  Yet,  unhappily, 
she  has  no  statesman  at  her  head  to  soothe  the  bitterness 
of  her  retrospect  and  allay  the  flames  of  a  burning  for 
vengeance  which  appear  only  too  glaringly  in  the  con¬ 
versation  of  Frenchmen,  in  their  private  letters,  and  in 
prints  published  within  reach  of  Prussian  guns.  The 
problem  for  a  man  gifted  with  political  foresight — who 
saw,  that  come  what  may,  the  ultimate  government  of 
France  must  be  republican,  that  the  best  part  of  the 
nation,  its  heart  and  brain,  those  who  have  an  ideal  for 
their  country  full  of  grandeur  in  not  a  few  respects,  aro 
determined  to  reach  this  goal  throngh  suffering,  throngh 
agitation,  and  if  necessary  through  bloodshed — would 
have  been  how  most  safely  to  dispose  of  the  army, 
how  most  securely  to  raise  the  edifice  of  the  Republic, 
and  how  most  speedily  to  restore  industry  to  the  position 
it  occupied  before  the  terrible  shock  of  the  great  war. 
But  M.  Thiers  is  determined  to  be  a  Wanderer  to  tho 
last,  and  to  close  a  career  of  mistakes  with  a  crowning 
error.  No  man  in  France  was  more  responsible  for  the 
war  than  he  was.  He,  more  than  any  other  writer, 
deified  French  conquest,  and  fanned  and  flattered  desires 
for  fresh  acquisitions  beyond  the  Rhine.  Has  he  learned 
wisdom  from  the  past  ?  He  is  as  bent  on  making  Franca 
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and  elated.  They  have  won  a  battle  that  will  loug  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  cf  unionism.  After  having 
put  forth  all  their  strength  in  an  unmistakably  real  and 
most  determined  fight,  after  having  done  their  best  and 
their  worst,  the  masters  have  been  completely  beaten.. 
More  conclusive  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  Iw  trade 
combination  could  not  be  imagined  or  desired.  *nt  the 
victory  has  been  dearly  bought.  The  men  have  suffered 
much,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that,  as  a  sort  of  coinpen- 
sation  at  the  hand  of  nature,  they  should  in  the  flush  of 
triumph  forget  their  hardships  and  glory  somewhat 
demonstratively  in  the  fall  of  their  adversary.  Let  the. 
conquerors  shout  and  wave  their  banners.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  most  remarkable  of  trade  battles  has  been 
fought  in  a  way  that  does  credit  to  the  courage,  ability, 
and  deliberate  skill  of  both  parties,  and  so  completely 
won  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  relative  strength  of 
the  combatants,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  few  seasonable  reflections  while  the  struggle  is  still 
fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  pubh'c. 

Among  the  many  enemies  of  trade-unions  there  is  a 
class  of  men  who  pride  themselves  in  an  assumed  mono-* 
poly  of  common  sense.  They  despise  the  abstractions 
of  political  economy,  and  are  not  to  be  led  away  by 
empty  theories.  It  is  their  boast  that  they  ai'O  men  of 
business,  not  philosophers.  To  these  lovers  of  fact  the 
strike  has  a  lesson  to  teach.  This  clear  and  undoubted 
victory  of  organised  labour  over  the  resolute  and  power¬ 
ful  association  of  master  engineers  will,  we  hope,  be 
registered  in  the  memory  of  practical  men  as  a  fact 
neither  to  be  forgotten  nor  to  be  explained  away.  To 
the  great  employers  of  labour  that  have  been  actually 
engaged  in  this  contest  there  is  no  need,  we  presume,  to 
address  any  instruction.  They  knew  what  they  were 
about  fr  om  the  first.  They  resolved,  after  mature  con¬ 
sideration,  to  measure  their  strength  against  the 
Hours  League.  For  twenty  long  weeks  they  conducted 
the  battle  with  marked  ability  and  determination  o 
purpose.  Only  after  they  had  exhausted  all  the  ® 
war,  and  still  found  themselves  completely  overmatched, 
did  they  unexpectedly  give  way.  They  Imew  the 
of  the  workmen  to  be  great,  but  they  have  learned 
it  is  much  greater  than  they  had  anticipated.  ^  ® 

Associated  Masters  relied  mainly  on  the  new  de^ce  o 
filling  their  empty  workshops  with  men  from  the  Lon  i- 
nent.  This  policy  promised  well ;  and  so  conn  en 
were  they,  or  at  least  so  confident  did  they^  wis 
appear,  that  they  told  the  world  through  the  Times  a 
all  they  asked  was  to  be  let  alone.  But,  as  we  o jserv 
at  the  time,  the  men  were  better  prepared  to  meet 
new  and  formidable  tactics  than  had  been  expec 
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The  workmen  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  are 
go  far  advanced  in  a  sense  of  their  common  interest  that 
the  German  workman,  for  example,  will  not  consent  to 
1)0  used  as  a  tool  bj  the  common  enemy  against  his  Eng¬ 
lish  brother.  The  men  had  their  agents  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  as  well  as  the  masters,  and  the  result  shows  with 
whom  the  strength  lay.  But  the  masters  have  learned 
more  by  this  rather  costly  experiment  than  that  the 
newer  of  unionism  in  this  country  cannot  bo  broken  by  the 
unportation  of  cheap  labour  from  abroad.  It  has  come 
out  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  that  employers  can  no 
longer  depend  as  of  old  on  the  support  of  the  newspaper 
press.  Even  the  Times  wavered  in  its  allegiance.  And 
when  Sir  William  Armstrong,  surprised  at  this  desertion, 
appealed  for  sympathy  to  the  “  educated  and  intelligent 
classes,”  the  Pall  Mall^  answering  for  these,  treated 
poor  Sir  William  with  ridicule,  and  recommended  the 
associated  employers  to  study  the  alphabet  of  political 
economy.  We  leave  capitalists  themselves  to  judge  of 
the  significance  of  this  fact. 

Bat  while  we  congratulate  the  men  on  their  victory, 
the  question  presents  itself — Must  progress  be  bought  at 
every  step  at  the  expense  of  such  awful  and  exhausting 
conflicts  ?  Gan  nothing  be  done  to  avert  these  inter¬ 
necine  wars?  The  masters  often  express  themselves 
anxious  to  advance  the  social  condition  of  their  work¬ 
people,  and  in  this  they  are  doubtless  sincere,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  consistent  with  getting  as  much  out  of  them  as 
possible.  The  few  better-informed  workmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  know  that  there  is  somewhere  a  point,  to  go 
beyond  which  would  be  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs.  The  whole  difficulty  is  to  know  when  that 
point  has  been  reached.  Hitherto  arbitration  has  been 
looked  to  as  the  only  hope.  The  growing  disposition  to 
settle  disputes  peaceably,  by  referring  them  to  the  dis¬ 
passionate  judgment  of  an  impartial  third  party,  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  hopeful  features  of  our  time.  Yet 
too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  arbitration.  And 
the  history  of  this  strike  bears  out  very  conclusively  our 
opinion  that,  in  questions  between  labour  and  capital, 
arbitration  is  but  an  unsatisfactory  makeshift,  and  can 
do  little  more  than  break  the  fall  to  either  or  both  par- 
tie.s.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire  is  final  and  decisive.  Of  this  class  are  the  boat- 
race  and  the  cricket-match.  Without  an  authority 
dealing  out  victory  and  defeat  by  the  word  of  his 
mouth,  the  autumn  manoeuvres  would  have  been 
impossible.  Between  these,  however,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  what  proportion  shall  labourers  and  capitalists 
share  between  them  the  produce  of  industry,  there  is 
agreatgulph.  The  cases  are  different  in  kind.  We 
should  consider  the  present  success  of  the  engineers 
of  but  small  moment,  did  we  not  regard  it  as  the  first 
step  in  a  universal  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
If  then,  to  bring  out  our  point,  we  suppose  that  the 
demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  working  day  had  been 
made,  not  by  the  engineers  of  Tyne  alone,  but  by  every 
skilled  and  unskilled  workman  in  the  country,  where,  in 
such  a  case,  could  impartial  arbitrators  have  been  found  ? 
Or  on  what  principle  could  they  have  based  their  media¬ 
tion  ?  More  to  the  workers  means  less  to  the  capitalist ; 
and  there  is  no  abstract  principle  of  justice  whereby 
their  respective  shares  can  be  measured  out.  The 
capitalist,  though  rolling  in  wealth,  has  a  perfect  right 
to  buy  labour  at  the  cheapest  figure.  The  workman,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  no  claim  to  have  the  value  of  his 
wrvices  estimated  according  to  his  wants  or  the  size  of 
his  family.  While  the  industry  of  the  world  continues 
to  be  carried  on  according  to  the  present  system  of 
master  and  servant,  the  workers  will  have  to  win  every 
advance  to  a  higher  position  by  a  species  of  force.  The 
orce  may  not  always  require  to  be  exercised,  but  it 
®U8t  be  known  to  be  there. 

The  best  suggestion  that  has  been  made  concerning 
he  future  of  trade  combination  is  that  the  unions  should 
devote  a  portion  of  their  funds  to  co-operative  produc¬ 
tion  in  their  respective  trades.  ‘This  would  always 
Bnpply  them  with  an  accurate  measure  of  the  prosperity 
*11  trade,  thereby  saving  them  from  the  waste  of 
I  ‘timed  and  necessarily  unsuccessful  strikes.  The  mere 


existence  of  such  co-operative  associations  in  connection 
with  unionism  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  render  obso¬ 
lete  these  disastrous  conflicts  between  employers  and 
employed.  In  the  returns  of  these  associations,  the  meii 
would  be  able  to  furnish  arbitrators  with  some  substan- 
tml  ^ound  on  which  to  base  their  peacemaking.  Sip 
William  Armstrong  asserted,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  ho 
and  his  colleagues  were  not  obtaining  higher  profits  than 
the  average  returns  to  capital  in  this  country ;  and  that 
consequently,  the  demand  of  the  men  could  not  be 
granted.^  This  statement,  perhaps,  did  not  much  affect 
anybody’s  opinion  one  way  or  another.  But  certainly 
the  men  would  have  been  in  a  much  better  position  had 
they  been  able  to  prove  the  conti-aiy  before  a  board  of 
arbitration.  The  working  classes  are  not  yet  ripe  for 
the  change.  But,  when  the  unions  turn  their  attention 
to  co-operative  production,  the  world  will  enter  on  a  now 
era  in  the  histoiy  of  industry.  The  war  between  labour 
and  capital  will  cease,  and  the  distinction  between 
master  and  servant  will  disappear  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 


BISHOP  WORDSWORTH  ON  RELIGIOUS 
CORNERS. 

The  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  those  who  glory  in  theiv 
shame  as  having  reached  a  point  of  such  hopelesa  de¬ 
pravity  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  address  them,  A 
similar  feeling  overtakes  us  when  we  consider  the  mar¬ 
vellous  oration  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  as  an 
inaugural  address  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  behold  the  curious  rhetoric  by  which  he  tried 
to  induce  his  audience  to  look  on  dogma  as  the  cssenoe 
of  sweetness  and  light.  He  reprobates  the  weakness  of 
some  of  his  brethren,  who  have  said  that  the  chief  use 
of  Church  Congresses  w‘as  to  “  rub  off  men’s  corners,’*’ 
and  hopes  that,  if  the  corners  are  good  corners,  no  love 
of  men-pleasing  may  ever  induce  one  of  his  flock  to  rub 
them  oft*.  Tlie  reasoning  by  which  the  reverend  p  relate 
supports  his  advice  is  curious  and  instructive.  In  the 
most  facetious  way,  he  tells  us  that  we  cannot  build  a 
good  wall  with  smooth,  round  stones.  If  the  stones  are 
round,  how  can  the  temple  bo  roared  ?  How,  indeed  ? 
But  the  Bishop  asks  us  to  withdraw  from  mere  meta¬ 
phor,  and  consider  something  “  fur  more  serious.**  We 
shall  spare  our  readers  the  torture  of  trying  to  guess 
what  this  can  be,  for  it  is  so  very  amusing  that,  but  for 
its  coming  from  a  Bishop,  we  should  not  have  dared  to 
be  so  irreverent  as  to  mention  it.  As  the  Bishop  says, 
“We  know  Who  it  is  Who  calls  Himself  the  ‘corner¬ 
stone.*  ”  Having,  by  this  convincing  argument,  proved 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  dogmatic  theologian,  the  Bishop, 
it  would  seem,  had  slain  the  enemy.  He,  however, 
goes  on  to  pound  the  enemy  to  a  jolly.  It  is  true,  he 
admits,  that  an  ideal  character  often  recommended  by 
Bishops  and  other  exalted  personages,  is  being  “ 
tereSf  atque  rotimdus”  or,  as  the  Bishop  translates  it, 
“  self-contained,  smooth,  and  round.”  We  are  not 
admirers  of  the  theory  so  neatly  expressed,  and  we 
remember  with  thankfulness,  what  the  Bishop  acutely 
points  out,  that  it  is  the  saying  of  “  the  Epicurean  poet 
of  an  effeminate  age.”  Tho  Bishop  goes  back  to  the 
golden  age,  where  he  finds  a  poet  after  his  own  heart, 
who  describes  “  a  good  and  a  wise  man,”  as  a*man  who 
is  “square  and  without  reproach.”  To  an  ago  that 
would  not  have  been  shocked  to  hear  “  virtue  ”  defined  as 
“  a  right-angled  triangle,”  tho  saying  that  a  wise  man 
was  square  may  have  had  a  deep  meaning.  Therefore, 
let  us  dethrone  Horace  and  set  up  Simonides.  In  this 
great  battle  of  angles  v.  circles^  the  Bishop  does  well  not 
to  trust  too  implicitly  in  the  dictum  of  a  heathen  poet, 
even  although  he  is  backed  up  by  two  heathen  philoso¬ 
phers.  The  Bishop  goes  to  natuml  history,  and  ho 
reads  us  a  lesson  from  the  bees.  With  a  crushing  irony, 
the  Bishop  suggests  that  the  boos  should  be  asked  to  give 
up  their  ‘‘  old-fashioned  hexagons,’*  and  take  to  building 
their  cells  in  “modem  circles.”  With  the  aid  of  the 
“  corner-stone,”  which  the  Bishop  tells  us  is  not  a 
metaphor,  but  “  something  far  mure  serious,”  with  the 
authority  of  that  old  heathen  Simonides,  and  the 
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wonderful  example  of  the  bees,  the  Bishop  triumphantly 
disposes  of  the  enemy,  and  proves  that  a  Church  Con¬ 
gress  will  not  rub  off,  at  all  events,  his  “  corners.” 

We  are  thankful  to  note  that  the  Bishop’s  aversion  is 
not  to  “smoothness,”  but  to  “roundness.”  He  would 
not  have  “rough,  rude,  and  rugged  corner-stones,*^but 
polished  like  the  corner-stones  of  the  temple.”  It  must 
not  be  imagined,  however,  that  this  very  episcopal  qualifi¬ 
cation  argues  any  intention  to  compromise.  He  is  to  be 
ns  conciliatory  as  possible,  and  will  not  pronounce  any 
uncharitable  judgment  on  others.  But  the  Church,  if 
lie  can  help  it,  “  will  not  move  her  feet  an  inch  from 
the  pedestal  of  divine  truth  on  which  she  stands,  but 
she  will  open  her  arms  wide  to  clasp  all  men  to  her 
bosom.”  In  other  words,  the  Church  of  England,  being 
perfect  and  of  divine  origin,  looks  on  all  other  Christian 
bodies  as  standing  not  on  a  pedestal  of  divine  truth, 
and  she  will  be  graciously  pleased,  not  to  alter  her  own 
opinions,  but  to  allow  others  to  have  the  same  opinions, 
and  share  in  the  same  rites.  Except  the  Jewish  Church, 
which  was  never  a  proselytising  Church,  there  is  probably 
no  religious  body  in  the  world  that  would  not  be 
delighted  to  open  “  her  arms  wide  to  clasp  all  men  in  her 
bosom.”  There  is  nothing  men  are  more  ready  to  share 
with  their  neighbours  than  their  creeds,  and  they  will 
even  go  so  far  in  their  charity  as  to  force  their  opinions 
on  their  neighbours  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

What,  according  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  the 
divine  pedestal  on  which  the  Church  of  England  stands  ? 
It  is  dogma,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  lovers  of 
dogma,  it  is  the  dogma  in  which  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  supported  by  other  Protestant  Churches,  the 
Apostolical  Succession,  and  Catholic  Tradition.  We 
always  find  that  what  a  sect  cherishes  with  the  sweetest 
pleasure,  and  prosecutes  with  the  most  unrelenting  ani¬ 
mosity,  is  not  the  solid  part  of  the  fabric,  which  they 
share  with  others,  but  the  corners  that  are  all  their  own. 
In  strict  conformity  with  this  rule,  the  Bishop  claims 
allegiance  to  the  Church  of  England,  above  all  the 
reformed  churches,  not  on  the  basis  of  their  common 
Christianity,  not  on  anything  that  she  shares  with  Pro¬ 
testant  churches,  but  on  that  part  of  her  doctrine  that 
she  possesses  in  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Ihe  Bishop  admirably  illustrates  in  his  own  person  the 
baneful  passion  for  infallible  dogma  that  has  been  the 
curse  of  the  Christian  Church  in  every  age.  Ever  since 
homoousions  gave  up  their  brethren  the  homoiousiona  to 
the  death,  and  the  riomoiouaiona  cursed  the  homoouaUmay 
the  Church  has  been  torn  by  rival  sects,  each  of  which, 
in  turn,  assured  of  its  possession  of  the  ark  of  truth, 
attempted  to  extirpate  and  destroy  its  rival.  The  bloody 
animosities  of  hostile  creeds  within  the  Church  have 
been  the  theme  of  endless  mockery  to  the  sceptic,  and  a 
source  of  continual  weakness  to  the  Church.  All  the 
persecution  suffered  by  the  Christian  Church  at  the  hand 
of  the  heathen  Emperors  of  Rome  amounted  to  a  mere 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  holocaust  of  victims 
offered  in  a  single  distracted  province  to  the  spirit  of 
Bcciarinn  infallibility.  So  notorious  is  the  mischief, 
that  to  this  day,  when  the  sting  of  persecution  has  been 
withdrawn,  when  ecclesiastics  cannot  use  the  secular 
arm,  when  indifference  to  religion  is  widely  prevalent,  a 
special  name  is  reserved  to  mark  the  rancour  of  contend¬ 
ing  theologians.  Even  in  this  “  effeminate  age,”  when 
men  seek  to  “  rub  off  their  corners,”  there  is  nowhere 
in  politics,  or  in  social  discussions,  or  in  scientific  war¬ 
fare,  any  passion  of  the  mind  to  be  compared,  in  point  of 
narrow^ness,  intensity,  and  cruelty,  with  the  odium  theolo- 
gicum.  The  difference  between  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
would  not  assert  his  principles  in  a  spirit  of  “  unsympa¬ 
thising  moroseness,”  and  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  who 
would  have  done  well,  both  before  and  after  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  to  have  shown  more  of  moderation  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  but  who,  of  course,  did  nothing  of  the  sort, — the 
difference  betw*een  the  two  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
animal ;  the  lion  is  the  lion  still,  but  old,  and  wjith  false 
teeth.  One  by  one  its  teeth  have  been  drawn  j  it  may 
growl,  but  it  cannot  bite. 


weakness.  The  points  that  divide  sects  are  not  only,  in 
themselves,  relatively  small,  but  they  are  necessarily 
without  the  general  support  of  Christendom.  From  tile 
Protestant  point  of  view,  the  weakest  parts  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  the  doctrines  of  Apostolical  Succession 
and  Catholic  Tradition.  If  the  Catholic  Church  be  in¬ 
fallible,  and  episcopacy  the  only  divine  form  of  Church 
crovernment.  the  schism  of  the  Church  of  Encrland  ia  & 


While  secterianism  naturally  boasts  itself  of  that 
wherein  it  differs^  it  forgets  that  its  difference  is  its 


government,  the  schism  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a 
perilous  one  to  defend.  Yet,  as  we  should  expect  from 
a  zealous  sectary,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  glories  in  the 
peculiar  weakness  of  his  Church.  He  condemns  other 
Protestant  churches  for  resting  the  doctrine  of  an  infal¬ 
lible  Bible  on  the  verdict  even  of  a  rightly-informed  reason 
(to  be  rightly- informed  being  to  have  the  same  opinion 
as  the  Bishop) ;  the  Bishop  holds  that  the  inspiration 
must  rest  not  on  any  “  verifying  faculty,”  but  on  the 
consent  of  the  universal  Church.  The  Church  believes 
it,  therefore  it  is  true.  So  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  “  Is  the  Bible  to  be  set  up  like  a  weathercock 
on  our  church  steeples,  to  be  turned  about  with  every 
veering  wind  of  private  interpretation Kot  likely ; 
“  the  channel,”  through  which  divine  truths  are  to  flow, 
“  is  that  which  the  divine  Author  of  that  word  has  formed 
and  appointed  for  their  conveyance — namely,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  of  Christ.”  The  Bishop  admits  a  “  rightly- 
informed  reason,”  but  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
justify  the  schism  of  the  Church  of  England.  Is  this 
ground  tenable  ?  Let  Dr  Newman  answer,  and  the 
Bishop  beware. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  Bishop  in  a  discussion  of  those 
parts  of  his  “  divine  pedestal ;  ”  we  shall  avoid  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  theological  question.  But  the  Bishop 
has  come  down  from  the  exalted  regions  of  dogmatism, 
and  ventured  on  the  explanation  of  one  or  two  historical 
facts,  with  which  perhaps  our  poor  human  reason  may 
not  be  incompetent  to  deal.  Why  did  Protestantism 
fail  in  Fi  ance  ?  It  was  because  it  did  not  take  its  stand 
on  what  the  Bishop  calls  the  “  divine  pedestal.”  Why 
did  Germany,  even  although  it  reformed  itself  without 
taking  its  stand  on  the  “  divine  pedestal,”  fall  away  into 
every  sort  of  latitudinarianism  ?  Because  it  did  not 
take  its  stand  on  the  “  divine  pedestal.”  Why  has  the 
Church  of  England  escaped  the  destruction  that  over¬ 
whelmed  the  Huguenots,  and  the  criticism  that  has 
sapped  the  faith  of  Germany  Y  Because  it  sticks  by  its 
“  corners,”  and  stands  on  its  “  divine  pedestal.”  The 
strict  compliance  of  the  Bishop  in  this  historical  investi¬ 
gation  with  all  the  rules  of  inductive  research,  and  with 
the  strictest  accuracy  in  ascertaining  facts,  renders  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  him.  But  there  is  one 
trifling  little  place — to  be  sure  it  is  not  so  far  away  as 
Germany,  and  its  spiritual  condition  is  better  known 
in  England — a  small  corner  of  a  kingdom,  a  very 
hotbed  of  Protestantism,  that  somehow  or  other  the 
reverend  Bishop  has  unaccountably  overlooked.  In  that 
insignificant  portion  of  the  Christian  vineyard,  the 
Protestant  Church  dates  as  far  back  as  the  Church  of 
England ;  it  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  have  a 
Ritualistic  party  in  its  midst  fraternising  with  Rome, 
and  the  secession  of  one  of  its  ministers  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  would  be  an  event  as  portentous,  and  almost  as 
rare,  as  the  falling  of  a  planet  into  the  sun.  That  Church 
has  no  broad  party  leading  the  people  on  the  broad 
road  to  destruction ;  it  never  vomited  forth  anvthing  so 
naughty  as  “  Essays  and  Reviews,”  and,  in  short  but 
why  should  we  dilate  on  the  strait-laced  orthodoxy  ot 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  ?  How  is  it,  then,  that  the 
Scotch  Kirk  has  escaped  the  fate  of  the  Huguenots,  is  free 
from  German  scepticism,  sends  no  recruits  to  Rome,  and 
is  in  all  things,  save  the  Apostolical  Succession  and 
Catholic  Tradition,  pure  and  sound?  We  will  not 
venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  so  inscrutable  a 
problem  ;  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  sort 
of  answer  that  w’ould  be  given  in  Scotland.  All  well- 
educated  members  of  it  will  agree  in  declaring  that  the 
Scotch  Kirk  thrives  because  it  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  “comers,”  because  it  will 
not  stand  on  his  “  divine  pedestal,”  and  because  it 
prelacy  with — well,  we  can  say  nothing  stronger  with 
a  godly  hatred. 
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the  WORKMEN’S  PEACE  ASSOCIATION. 
The  programme  of  the  Workmen’s  Peace  Association 
is  rhetorical  to  excess.  But  its  propounders  assure  us 
so  boldly  that  they  “  are  not  fanatic  dreamers,  and  are 
not  utopian  theorists,”  that  we  are  bound  to  give  their 
long-winded  document  a  patient  perusal.  It  is  signed 
by  a  Council  of  twenty-seven  members,  in  which  figure 
some  mighty  names,  such  as  those  of  Lucraft,  B., 
chairmaker,”  “ Mottershead,  T.,  silkweaver,”  “Guile, 
D.,  ironfounder,”  and,  we  may  add,  “  Beales,  Edward, 
MA.”  who  is  not,  by  some  strange  oversight,  properly 
described  as  “County  Court  Judge.”  There  is  something 
of  “the  shrieking  brotherhood”  in  this  flourishing  of 
the  especial  avocation  of  each  member  of  the  Council, 
which  is  a  little  ridiculous.  We  are  quite  content,  if  a 
respectable  man  assures  us  that  he  is  hondfids  a  work- 
intr  roan,  to  take  his^  word  upon  the  point.  And,  simi¬ 
larly,  it  is  open  to  object  to  the  fantastic  way  in  which 
this  new  proclamation  is  printed, — all  the  more  leading 
phrases  and  big  words  being  (if  we  may  say  so) 
“rubricked”  in  enormous  letters.  All  this,  however, 
is  matter  of  taste ;  and  as  the  Council  assure  us  that 
“they  share  with  ourselves  that  common  inheritance  of 
our  race  the  practical  mind,  which  is  not  willing  to 
attack  an  evil  until  it  has  well  considered  how  to  attack 
it ;  which  refuses  to  destroy  until  it  has  well  considered 
how  to  reconstruct,”  we  cannot  well  resist  their  appeal 
for  a  hearing. 

The  first  half  of  the  address,  is  a  vivid  denunciation 
of  the  horrors  of  war.  It  dwells  upon  “  blackened  vil¬ 
lages,”  “gigantic  debts,”  “  famine,”  “  hunger,”  “  cold,” 
and  “  nakedness  ;” — and  very  effective  it  is,  although 
we  fancy  that  we  have  heard  it  all  before,  and,  to  our 
sorrow,  at  greater  length.  We  are  consequently  ready 
to  admit  with  the  Council  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
merely  “  denounce  the  evil  of  war,  and  to  paint  its 
thousandfold  horrors,”  and  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  able,  as  the  result  of  its  deliberations,  to  offer 
08  “  a  plan  for  the  prevention  of  war  by  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  international  dififerences,”  and  that  this 
plan  is  to  be  not  a  party  shibboleth,  but  a  proof  that 
the  Association  is  not  impractical.”  The  plan  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  submitted  to  us  as  “  a  mere  outline,  but  explicit 
enough  in  its  broad  features;”  and  it  consists  of  a 
preamble,  six  articles,  and  an  appendix,  drafted  in  very 
masterly  style,  and  with  a  Spartan  simplicity  of  dic¬ 
tion,  which,  after  all  the — must  we  say — Buncombe  which 
has  preceded  it,  is  very  refreshing.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  scheme,  laudable  as  its  purpose  is,  is  open  to  the 
fatal  objections  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  new  ;  and 
that,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  demonstrably  a  failure. 
It  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  our  old  friend  “  the 
High  Court  of  Nations  ”  served  up  again  in  six  clauses 
with  a  preamble.  Wo  are  to  have  a  High  Court  of 
Nations  which  is  to  tell  any  two  nations  preparing  to 
go  to  war,  that  they  are  not  to  go  to  war,  but  to  submit 
to  arbitration  ;  and  that,  if  they  will  not  submit  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  they  will  be  cut  off*  from  all  commercial  inter¬ 
course  ;  and  this,  the  Association  thinks,  will  settle  the 
matter  ofiT-hand,  in  support  of  which  strange  belief  it 
quotes  a  passage  from  Blackwood^a  Magazine  to  the 
effect  that  the  consequences  of  commercial  isolation  are 
very  dreadful — a  truth  which  need  hardly  be  told  to  a 
iiation  that  has  so  kindly  impressed  it  upon  the  Chinese, 
who  rather  prefer  commercial  isolation,  and  would  be 
glad  to  return  to  it  to-morrow,  only  that  we  know 
what  is  good  for  them  better  than  they  know  it  them¬ 
selves,  and  will  not  allow  any  such  a  hara  kiri. 

It  is  a  pity  to  find  that  the  old  fallacy  of  the  tortoise 
1  world  is  not  yet  exploded.  The 

whole  matter  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again 
wjwc  ad  nauseam.  When  two  nations  are  resolved  to 
^  to  war  nothing  will  stop  them  but  superior  force. 

his  some  of  the  members  of  the  Association  see,  and  so 
advocate  the  formation  of  “  an  international  force  ”  to 
out  the  decrees  of  the  “High  Court.”  Not  so 
Jhe  Council.  The  Council  believes  that  “  it  is  the  high 
es^y  of  commerce  to  become  a  substitute  for  the 
®od  that  all  that  is  wanted  is  for  the  High 
hhrt  to  pass  its  sentence  of  Commercial  Isolation.  Let 


us  now  put  a  case.  America  and  Russia  are  each  at  tho 
other  s  throat,  and  the  High  Court  pronounces  its  sen¬ 
tence.  No  cotton  from  America  is  to  be  taken  by  Eng¬ 
land,  no  iron  from  England  is  to  be  sent  to  Ru.ssia.  How 
our  English  merchants  are  to  be  made  to  obey  this  ortler 
we  do  not  exactly  see;  nor  does  the  Council  make  the 
matter  plain.  Had  the  High  Court  a  fleet  sufficiently 
powerful  to  bring  to  port  every  suspected  vessel,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty.  But  then  it  is  not  to  have  such 
a  fleet;  and,  apparently,  it  will  have  to  rely  upon  tho 
right  and  proper  feeling  of  English  merchants — a  very 
broken  reed.  ^ 

Let  the  Council  be  practical ;  let  it  look  at  facts.  We 
have  had  this  year  something  very  like  a  High  Court  of 
Nations  sitting  in  London  upon  the  Black  Sea  question. 
Perhaps  the  Council  has  read  the  protocols.  Now  let 
us  suppose^  the  decision  of  the  Conference  to  have 
been  —  as  it  might  very  well  have  been  —  that  tho 
Black  Sea  Treaty  was  not  to  bo  torn  up.  Within  a 
month  Russia  would  have  closed  in  upon  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Does  the  Council  seriously  believe  that  the 
threat  or  even  the  actuality  of  commercial  isolation 
would  have  moved  Prince  Gortschakoff  a  hair’s  breadth  ? 
If  so,  it  is  yet  more  “  impractical  ”  than  when  it  refuses 
to  see  that  its  “  commercial  isolation  ”  is  like  the  famous 
American  revolving  gun,  which  hits  both  those  at  whom 
it  is  discharged  and  those  who  discharge  it. 

It  is  more  hopeful  to  listen  to  the  Council  when  it 
thus  orates :  “We  believe  in  the  omnipotent  force  of 
great  ideas,  for  we  ourselves  have  seen  colossal  wrongs 
crumble  into  dust  before  them.”  We  suppose  this  is  an 
allusion  to  the  extinction  of  slavery, — the  only  colossal 
wrong  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  crumbled  into 
dust  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  councilman  of 
the  Workmen’s  Peace  Association,  and  which  crumbled 
“  into  dust  ”  before  great  ideas  backed  up  by  Reming¬ 
ton  rifles.  But  though  we  doubt  whether  the  Council 
really  has  ever  seen  a  colossal  wrong  crumble  info 
dust  before  a  great  idea,  we  are  none  the  less  suro 
that  it  has,  in  this  chaotic  sentence,  unwittingly  blurted 
out  the  truth.  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish  went  in  search  of 
his  father’s  asses,  and  found  a  kingdom  ;  and  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Peace  Association,  with  its  High  Court  of 
Nations,  has  found  out  the  truth  when  it  thus  vaguely 
indicates  that  war  will  not  cease  until  we  are  all  aliko 
agreed  that  it  is  a  cruel,  an  expensive,  and  an  ineffectual 
piece  of  folly.  When  we  are  all  as  agreed  upon  war  as 
we  are  ^on  slavery,  war  will  cease  as  slavery  has 
ceased.  Until  then,  any  “  constitution  ”  of  a  “  High 
Court  ”  is  tlie  purest  pedantry  of  party  shibboleth  ; — it 
is  the  purest  possible  making  nations  good  by  Act  of 
an  International  Parliament,  with  no  International  P olico 
to  see  that  its  Acts  are  obeyed. 

And  yet  we  do  not  wish  to  discourage  the  Workmen's 
Peace  Association.  They  can  become  a  really  useful 
body  if  they  will  only  put  their  “  constitution  of  a  High 
Court  ”  in  tho  fire  and  set  to  work  like  men,  not  to 
legislate  for  Europe,  but  to  do  what  they  can  in  England. 
They  cannot  hope,  or  persuade  themselves  that  they  hope, 
with  even  twenty  paper  constitutions,  to  inaugurate  a 
millenuium  of  peace.  But  they  can  hope  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  not  perhaps  to  put  a  stop  to  war  altogether,  but 
at  least  to  put  a  stop  to  unnecessary  war ;  they  can  hopo 
to  do  something,  at  any  rate,  to  check  our  present  ex¬ 
travagant  war  expenditure ;  to  allay  war  panics  ;  and 
to  encourage,  on  every  possible  occasion,  the  principle  of 
arbitration.  And,  to  do  them  justice,  this  is  in  oflTec^ 
what  they  are  heartily  endeavouring  to  do.  When  Mr 
Bradlaugh  and  his  friends  held  a  meeting  in  St  James  » 
Hall  to  suggest  war  with  Prussia,  the  Workmen’s  Peace 
Association  held  a  counter  meeting  in  favour  of  its 
principles.  And  its  programme  urges  upon  its  memters 
to  exercise  in  the  future  their  political  influence,  and  to 
absolutely  refuse  to  vote  for  any  man  as  a  Parliamentary 
representative  who  is  not  pledged  to  the  principle  of 
“International  Arbitration.”  Here,  at  any  rate, 
something  keenly  practical,  something  very  different 
from  any  tail-talk  about  “the  growing  power  of  demo¬ 
cracy  and  the  rapidly  spreading  idea  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  peoples.’* 
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iTke  only  way  in  which  we  shall  ever  put  a  stop  to 
-war  is  by  persuading  the  majority  of  mankind  that  it  w 
not  so  good  a  thing  as  is  peace.  M.  Victor  Hugo,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  suggested  at  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  that  this  desirable  and  blessed  result  could  only 
be  secured  by  a  general  European  war,  in  which  every¬ 
body  who  was  not  a  friend  of  peace  was  to  be  exter¬ 
minated.  Mr  Ruskin,  on  the  other  hand,  believes,  or 
professes  to  believe,  that  if  upon  the  proclamation  of 
war  every  good-looking  woman  in  Europe  were  to  dress 
in  black  and  to  hide  her  tresses  under  a  mob  cap,  war 
would  never  be  proclaimed  a  second  time.  Our  friends 
of  Buckingham-street  are  at  least  more  practical  than 
this.  “  The  time,”  they  tell  us,  “  is  ripe  for  action.” 
So  it  is,  and  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  them  if  they  will 
•  give  up  framing  constitutions  and  proceed  to  act  forth¬ 
with.  But  let  them  not  deceive  themselves.  Were  an 
insolent  letter  to  come  to-morrow,  demanding  Heligo¬ 
land  and  refusing  the  very  notion  of  arbitration  as 
absurd,  those  who  at  present  swell  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Workmen’s  Peace  Association  would  be  the  first  to 
throw  up  their  caps  and  to  yell  for  war.  The  war  fever 
is  very  catching,  and  it  has  not  yet  died  out.  And 
human  nature  is  still  savage  at  times,  and  apt  to  shout 
the  “  Marseillaise,”  and  to  mock  at  “  the  rapidly  spread¬ 
ing  idea  of  the  solidarity  of  the  peoples.** 


to  pay  the  landlord  a  higher  rent.  Moreover,  the  com- 
petition  between  graziers  and  breeders  raises  the  rents 
to  the  highest  points  consistent  with  allowing  them  the 
ordinary  return  for  their  capital.  Consequently,  as  soon 
as  the  value  of  meat  rises  to  a  point  that  gives  the 
farmer  a  greater  than  average  profit,  it  begins  to  tell  on 
rent.  It  appears,  then,  that  whatever  increase  is  made 
in  the  cost  of  meat  goes  ultimately  to  the  landlord. 
The  unearned  increase  is  not  only  demanded  of  Knf  L 


The  unearned  increase  is  not  only  demanded  of,  but  is 
actually  taken  from,  the  breeder  and  the  grazier  by  the 
landlord.  Whatever  hardship  may  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  taking  away  the  unearned  increase  from  the  cattle 
breeder  he  already  suffers  from,  with  this  aggravation 
that  the  increase  goes  to  support  an  idle  class,  instead 
of  forming  an  addition  to  the  national  nronertv. 


THE  UNEARNED  VALUE  OF  LAND. 


The  letter  of  an  “  East  Essex  Farmer**  that  appeared 
in  our  issue  of  last  week  exemplifies  the  attitude  of 
many  excellent  Liberals  in  regard  to  the  coming  Land 
Question.  They  accept  private  property  in  land  as  an 
ultimate  and  unquestionable  truth,  but  they  would  relieve 
it  from  the  trammels  in  which  it  is  bound  to  support  the 
pomp  and  dignity  of  a  class.  This  position  is  intelligible 
enough.  If  we  cannot,  or  should  not,  get  rid  of  private 
ownership  of  land,  we  may  fairly  enough  demand  that 
it  shall  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  pro- 
:  gress  of  agriculture  and  wealth.  ‘Those,  however,  who 
have  watched  the  progress  of  opinion  on  this  subject  are 
aware  that  larger  claims  have  been  advanced,  and, 
in  particular,  Mr  Mill  has  proposed  that  the  future 
increase  in  the  value  of  land,  accruing  not  from  the 
expenditure  of  labour  or  capital  by  landlord  or  tenant, 
but  fiom  the  silent  growth  of  population  creating  a 
continually  increasing  demand  for  agricultural  products,' 
shall  he  appropriated  by  the  State.  It  may  safely  be 
taken  for  granted  that  any  proposal  emanating  from 
Mr  Mill  will  not  only  be  free  from  those  economic  falla¬ 
cies  that  so  often  mislead  men  of  popular  sympathies, 
but  will  be  characterised  by  even  a  fastidious  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property  and  the  claims  of  individuals. 
We  believe  that  our  correspondent  has  fallen  into  the 
mistake,  not  an  unnatural  one,  of  regarding  a  portion  of 
Mr  Mill’s  views  as  if  they  were  the  whole,  and  of 
thereby  failing  to  comprehend  the  strength  of  Mr  Mill’s 
position. 

Our  correspondent  points  out,  correctly  enough,  that 
rent  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  susceptible  of  “  un¬ 
earned  increase.**  “  Let  us  take,  for  instance,**  he  says, 
“  live  stock.  In  this  country  there  is  a  permanently 
increasing  consumption  of  meat,  and  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  value  of  live  stock  used  for  food,  caused  by 
the  multiplication  of  people  who  can  afford  an  animal 
diet,  and  dependent,  therefore,  upon  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  national  prosperity.  Shall  this  unearned 
increase,^  then,  be  demanded  of  the  breeder  and  the 
grazier  ?  *  This  is  an  apt  instance  of  unearned  increase, 
and  the  question  where  it  should  go  to  is  fairly  put. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  we  ought  to  consider  where  it  does 
go  to  ?  The  increase  supposed  arises  not  from  any 
addition  to  the  cost  of  rearing  cattle,  but  solely  from  the 
increasing  demand  in  the  market.  At  first,  therefore,  it 
talU  to  the  grazier,  and  forms  an  addition  to  his  profits. 
But  can  the  grazier,  in  the  long  run,  keep  this  addition  ? 
On  tlie  contniry,  it  must  go  to  the  landlord  in  the  shape 
-of  rent.  A  farmer  who  grows  cereals  cannot  get  so 
much  out  of  the  land  as  one  who  breeds  cattle,  and 
Anust,  therefore,  give  place  to  the  latter,  who  can  afford 


of  forming  an  addition  to  the  national  property. 

Our  correspondent  might,  however,  in  other  directions 
have  found  ^tter  instances  to  support  what  we  under¬ 
stand  to  be  his  view.  Take,  for  example,  the  pictures  of 
an  eminent  painter.  The  value  of  his  productions,  if  he 
is  high  in  his  profession,  increases  as  time  rolls  on. 
As  wealth  becomes  greater  with  population,  the  demand 
for  such  pictures  continually  increases.  A  picture  sold 
by  a  painter  for  20^.,  may,  from  this  cause,  after  his 
death,  and  even  in  his  lifetime,  become  worth  1,000?.  or 
more.  In  the  case  of  any  commodities  that  are  either 
absolutely  limited  in  quantity,  or  greatly  limited  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  demand,  the  price  depends  on  competition. 
Their  value  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  cost  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  ;  and  all  the  value  they  possess  beyond  the  cost 
of  production  may  be  described  as  **  unearned  increase.** 
The  accident  of  “  unearned  increase  **  attaches  not  to 
land  alone,  but  to  all  monopolies,  of  whatsoever  nature. 
We  are  not  aware  that  Mr  Mill  has  any  design  upon 
property  of  this  general  nature ;  he  has  attacked  only 
the  monopoly  of  land. 

To  define,  in  a  sentence,  what  we  take  to  be  MrMiIl*s 
opinion,  it  is  that  the  unearned  increase  of  land  should 
be  appropriated  by  the  State,  not  because  it  is  unearned 
increase,  but  because  it  is  the  unearned  increase  of  land. 
And  the  reason  why  Mr  Mill  has  so  shaped  bis  demand 
is  because  “  his  estimate  of  State  administration  is  not 
sufficiently  high  to  render  him  anxious  to  see  the 
resumption  of  the  land  by  the  nation.**  He  would  leave 
landowners  with  the  present  value  of  their  land,  and  he 
would  give  them  the  option  of  surrendering  their  lands 
at  valuation  to  the  State,  or  of  retaining  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them,  but  giving  up,  in  the  form,  probably,  of 
taxation,  the  whole,  or  a  large  portion,  oi  the  fnt^ 
unearned  increase.  There  can  be  no  more  confiscation 
in  such  an  arrangement  than  there  is  at  present  in  the 
compulsory  powers  enjoyed  by  railways  and  other  public 
undertakings.  The  right  of  the  State  to  appropriate  the 
future  unearned  increase  rests  on  the  peculiar  nature  of 
land.  Land  is  not  a  proper  object  of  private  property. 
There  is  no  property  in  the  atmosphere,  because  it  defies 
all  attempts  to  take  exclusive  possession  of  it ;  but  so  far 
as  moral  grounds  support  the  institution  of  property, 
there  would  be  as  good  reason  for  constituting  air  the 
property  of  airholders,  as  land  of  landholders.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  we  do  not 
see  why  the  moon  and  stars  should  not  be  given  to  some 
roue  of  a  Court,  and  a  price  be  charged  for  looking  ^ 
them.  There  would  be  scarcely  anything  more  absurd 
in  that  than  in  making  a  gouty  old  gentleman  owner  of 
Lochnagar  or  Ben  Maedhui. 

The  only  g^und  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  hurl 
back  the  attack  of  socialism  on  property  in  genei^  18 
inconsistent  with  property  in  land.  It  is  no  new  theory 
of  Mr  Mill’s  that  labour  is  the  only  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  rest  the  right  of  private  property. 

Stewart,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  moderate 
philosophers  of  a  bygone  generation,  givM  up  the. right 
of  property  in  land  except  as  an  institution  of  positive 
law.  He  says,  in  the  peculiar  lan^age  of  his  tiiiie» 
that,  according  to  natural  law,  labour  is  the  only  ongma 
way  of  acquiring  property.  The  same  conclusion  may 
still  more  clearly  be  drawn  from  the  palpable  failure  o 
all  attempts  to  discover  a  reason  for  private 
independent  of  law.  One  theory,  much  relied  on  m 
last  century,  was  the  social  contract.  Men  were  then 
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lieved  to  have  originated  civic  communities  by  a  proce¬ 
dure  resembling  the  original  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Part  of  the  arrangement  was  that  the  holders 
of  land  should  be  left  for  ever  in  the  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion  of  it.  This  theory  is  open  to  two  sorts  of  objec¬ 
tions,  either  of  which  alone  would  suffice  to  annihilate 
it  It  is  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  ever 
*^as  a  social  contract,  and,  if  it  had  been  true,  it  would 
never  have  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
employed. 

The  most  plausible  justification  of  private  ownership 
of  land  is  Locke’s.  It  savours,  however,  too  much  of 
the  scholastic  subtlety  and  feudal  tendency  of  Lord  Coke. 
Upon  land  labour  is  bestowed,  and  so  mixed  with  it, 
that  you  cannot  take  away  the  land  without  depriving 
man  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  This  explanation  is 
not  adequate,  for  it  would  only  establish  the  title  of  the 
landholder  to  compensation  on  being  evicted,  and  it  does 
not  cover  great  portions  of  land,  commons,  waste  lands, 
the  streams  of  rivers,  unopened  mines  and  quarries. 
Thus  every  attempt  to  show  the  indefeasible  character 
of  private  property  in  land  is  a  failure.  Every  ethical' 
discussion  leads  up  to  this,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  express 
or  implied  principle  of  much  of  our  legislation,  that  the 
State  is  entitled  to  deal  with  the  land  as  it  pleases,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  duty  of  compensating  the  owners  for  the 
time  being.  The  State  has,  therefore,  a  right  at  any 
time  to  appropriate  the  land,  if  it  seems  expedieot.  Shall 
any  one  say  that  the  State  may  buy  up  the  telegraphs 
and  railways,  but  that  it  has  no  right  to  touch  the  laud? 
If  the  State  has  a  right  to  take  the  land,  on  giving  com¬ 
pensation,  surely  it  has  a  right  to  offer  the  landowners 
the  alternative  of  selling  out  or  of  submitting  to  taxation 
of  the  “  unearned  increase.”  The  demand  does  not 
seem  a  strong  one,  and  yet  we  see  nothing  beyond  it 
in  any  proposal  yet  made  by  Mr  Mill.  It  is  one  within 
the  four  corners  of  maxims  acted  on  every  day  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  is  only  distinguished  by  the  sweep  of  its 
application,  and  the  grand  results  it  implicitly  contains 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Sib  John  Buegoyne. — When  nearly  four  years  ago, 
on  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Field-Marshal,  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  retired  from  putoc  life,  we  took  occasion 
to  review  the  services  which  that  distinguished  soldier 
tad  rendered  to  his  country  during  a  career  of  almost 
unexampled  length,  activity,  and  usefulness.  We  then 
spoke  of  one  who,  though  his  official  labours  had  ceased, 
remained  among  us  to  give  his  country  the  benefit  of  his 
unerring  judgment  on  many  a  momentous  question; 
who,  by  his  sweet  and  genial  nature  (for  the  old  soldier 
had  the  simple  loving  heart  of  a  child),  and  by  a  manner 
of  which  none  who  saw  him  could  resist  the  charm, 
uiight  for  many  a  day  continue  the  pride,  comfort,  and 
tappiuess  of  relatives  and  friends.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
reached  an  age  when  life  too  often  has  to  be  endured 
rather  than  enjoyed,  but  at  eighty-five  he  was  singularly 
tree  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  many  a  man  of  sixty 
juight  have  envied  him  his  physical  strength  and  intel- 
Iwtual  vigour;  but  the  frame  which  could  withstand 
time  and  hard  work  was  not  proof  against  the  blow 
which  fell  upon  that  brave  old  heart  when  his  only  son, 
e  whose  career  had  given  such  lively  promise  of  doing 
oncmr  to  the  name  he  should  inherit,  died  a  miserable 
eath  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood.  From  time  to  time 
?  rallied  sufficiently  to  inspire  hope  in  those  around 
® ;  but  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  on  last  Saturday 
1  I  ^j^’^^S^yne  passed  away.  We  need  not  now  recapitu- 
ute  thedoeds  which  connect  this  great  man’s  name  with  a 
past  generation ;  and  which  recall  events  sufficiently  re- 
juow  to  bear  already  that  tinge  of  romance  which  distance 
ends  to  history.  The  services  of  seventy  stirring  years 
?  one  so  devoted  to  his  country,  so  proud  of  his  pro- 
0Wion,  80  eminent  in  all  that  most  distinguishes  a 
soldier  and  far-seeing  administrator,  will  not 
oon  be  forgotten  :  many  a  soldier  may  boast  of  more 
^ohievements ;  few  can  point  to  a  career  so 
^  0.1,  so  reproachless,  and  so  instructive  as  that  of  him 
■  ^ow  mourn.  National  appreciation  of  public 

8  affords  no  standard  for  measuring  private  worth  ; 


but  there  are  few  men  who,  through  a  very  long  life» 
have  through  personal  qualities  so  endeared  themselves 
to  many  as  he  whose  loss  is  now  mourned,  for  he  was  as 
good,  as  gentle,  and  as  loving  as  he  was  great)  wise, 
and  brave :  and  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  will 
find  their  greatest  consolation  for  his  loss  in  the  univcraal 
expression  of  the  nation’s  regret  and  sorrow,  and  in  tho 
thought  that  in  thousands  of  households  men  have  said 
sadly,——  Another  of  England’s  worthies  have  passed 
away — Sir  John  Burgoyne  is  dead.” 

This  *  Timbs  *  on  Social  Science.— The  Titnes  ackuow* 
ledges  to  a  feeling  of  collapse.  It  had  indulged  the  hope 
that  Political  Economy  having  been  re-named  Social  Science 
would  have  changed  its  **  gaunt  form  and  rigid  features  ” 
and  have  become  an  Art.  Why  it  should  become  Art 
because  it  was  called  Science  is  rather  puzzling ;  but  let 
that  pass.  There  are  Arts  and  Arts.  The  new  Art  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  gushing  imagination  of  tho  “  leading  journal  ” 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  with  which  common 
people  have  some  acquaintance.  “  It  was  thought  that  the 
word  ‘  Social  ’  was  employed  to  express  a  modest  ambU 
tion — that  is,  a  wish  to  give  several  sciences  and  studies  a 
more  humane,  and  upward,  and  softening  tendency  ;  indeed, 
to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  Liberal  Arts.”  What  a 
splendid  idea  !  Certain  sciences,  it  appears,  have  become 
inhumane,  and  to  have  contracted  other  bad  qualities,  none 
the  less  to  be  regretted  because  they  are  so  difficult  to 
comprehend.  Give  them  an  “  upward  ”  and,  above  all,  a 
”  softening  tendency,”  and — presto — they  become  “  Liberal 
Arts,”  not  based  on  a  hard-hearted  logic  which,  as  Mr 
Disraeli  tells  us,  we  are  not  governed  by,  but  upon  a 
“  universal  sentiment  ”  which  is  of  modern  growth  in  our 
own  country  and  unknown  elsewhere.  We  hope  that  the 
next  time  Mr  G.  W.  Hastings — who  has  been  so  wicked  as 
to  cause  this  disappointment — expounds  Social  Science,  he 
will  take  care  to  give  it  that  softening  tendency”  so 
conspicuous  in  the  teachings  of  the  Times. 

Geobge  Lapham. — All  old  friends  of  the  Examiner^ 
who  have  had  any  personal  dealings  with  him,  will 
share  our  grief  at  the  death  of  its  publisher.  Mr  Lapham 
was  bom  near  Bath,  in  1804.  In  1822  or  1823  he  became 
assistant  to  William  Hone,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
more  than  three  years.  In  1826  he  became  publisher  of 
the  Examiner^  then  under  the  editorship  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  this  position  he  retained  until  his  death  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  10th  instant.  During  this  long  period  he  won 
the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  were  connected  with 
the  paper,  and  we  believe  that  he  was  held  in  as  much 
honour  by  all  outsiders.  Simple  and  upright  in  all  his 
dealings,  loving  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  yet  more  for  the 
good  that  it  could  do,  kind  and  courteous  to  all,  he  made 
every  honest  man  who  knew  him  his  friend.  “  Industry  and 
diligence,  united  with  true  speaking  and  honest  acting,”  wrote 
William  Hone,  in  1827,  ”  ensure  honourable  character  and 
lasting  success.  To  ‘  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you  ’  is  a  golden  rule,  and  the  true 
secret  of  happiness  through  life.  These  have  been  observed 
by  George  Lapham.”  And  they  were  steadfastly  observed 
by  him  all  through  the  four-and-forty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Hone  thus  characteristically  praised  him. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

EMANUEL  HOSPITAL  V.  THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 

Sir — You  have  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the^  import^t 
public  measures  designed  by  the  Schools  Commission,^  and  1 
have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  many  of  your  articles  on 
the  subject  May  I  ask  your  readers’  attention  to  an  article 
in  the  City  Press  of  October  7th,  as  affording  a  specimen  of 
the  intelliffent  and  courteous  manner  in  which  thw  question 
is  met  by  the  City  of  London  ?  I  have  alw  something  to  wy 
on  another  document,  extensively  circulated  in  the  City, 
entitled  *  The  Poor  of  Emanuel  Hospital,  beanng  the  motto, 
Deliver  the  poor  from  him  that  spoileth.  ^ 

A  ”  City  Dberal  ”  is  a  singular  being.  On  all  social  ques- 
tionfl  he  is  intensely  progressive.  On  all  civic  questions  he  m 


tions  he  is  intensely  progressive.  On  all  civic  questions  he  m 
a  Conservative  of  the  purest  water.  As  Mr  Forster  h^  well 
said,  “people  are  often  very  anxious  and  clamorous  for  re- 
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sheep  into  the  lobby,  and  wlio  will  go  on  following  him  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  till  the  death 
knell  of  the  House  of  Peers,  as  now  constituted,  is  sounded  * 
The  following  sentence  in  the  City  Press  article  contains  L 
many  palpable  mis-statements  as  there  are  lines  of  print  • 
“  The  Commission  would  make  genteel  things  of  Emanuei 
Hospital  and  St  Katherine’s  Hospital,  and  every  institution 
of  the  like  nature  on  which  the  law  will  permit  it  to  lay  its 
hands;  and  the  gentility  promoted  will  be  of  a  parti^lar 
sort— the  selection  of  a  parly  and  the  patronised  of  a  clique.” 
This  Commission  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  St  Katherine’s 
Hospihil.  Eqral  ignorance  is  shown  in  the  expression 
“genteel  things.”  What  are  the  facts  ?  The  Commi^ioners 
find  in  Westminster  four  old-fashioned  hospitals,  all  lying 
within  a  stone’ s-throw  of  each  other,  educating  about^l^O 
children  of  the  lower  middle-class,  of  whom  a  limited  number 
only  are  destitute  orphans.  Jt  is  manifest  that  these  institu¬ 
tions  «in  be  more  economically  and  effectively  managed  in  a 
united  than  in  a  separated  condition.  It  is,  therefore,  pro¬ 
posed  to  unite  them  under  one  governing  body,  as  well 
as  to  increase  the  area  of  their  utility,  and  to  maka 
them,  to  a  great  extent,  self-supporting  schools,  instead 
of  being  merely  charitable  asylums.  Tne  Commissioners 
propose  that,  for  the  future,  150  free  places  shall  be 
reserved,  not  merely  for  boys  lucky  enough  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  a  governor,  but  for  orphans  and  other  deserving 
children  of  the  poor  ;  they  also  propose  to  reserve  other  free 
places  as  scholarships  and  rewards  of  merit  for  industrious 
and  promising  boys,  after  an  examination  suited  to  their  age 
and  to  the  grade  of  the  schools,  which  will  be  of  the  type  of 
the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  middle-class  schools,  for  the  fees 
to  pay-boys  will  not  exceed  from  21.  to  4/.  per  annum.  The 
“  selection  ”  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  openly  and  fairly  by  the 
masters,  co-operating  with  the  governors  and  examiners.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  system  at  present  in  vogue  of  allowing 
each  governor  in  turn  to  nominate  a  boy  for  Emanuel  Hospital. 
To  talk  of  “  gentility,”  the  “selection  of  a  party,”  and  the 
“patronage  of  a  clique”  is  simply  playing  with  language! 

But  the  article  continues  :  “We  Ciinnot  for  a  moment  suppose 
that,  in  assailing  Emanuel  Hospital,  the  Commission  had  in 
view  to  manifest  any  disrespect  for  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Rather,  indeed,  the  venerable  municipal  body  would  be  a 
valuable  coadjutor  could  it  but  be  persuaded  to  join  hands 
and  favour  the  genteel  notions  of  the  Commission  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  its  humble  clients,  whom  it  will  stubbornly  defend 
against  all  comers.”  Upon  this  it  need  only  be  said  that  if 
the  Corporation  had  shown  any  real  sense  of  the  importance 
of  this  question  they  would  have  proved  themselves  more 
worthy  of  their  trust  bv  seeking  to  co-operate  with  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  or  at  least  by  preparing  a  judicious  and  practical 
scheme  of  their  own,  instead  of  raising  a  storm  like  a  lot  of 
angry  children  and  shouting  “spoliation,”  “robbery  of  the 
poor,” alienation  of  endowments,”  and  “disrespect  to  pious 
founders’  wills.”  I  will  add,  also,  had  wiser  counsels  pre- 


ardour  cools.”  The  City  of  London  has  always  been  a  great 
supporter  of  Liberal  measures  ;  Free  Trade,  Parliamentary 
Reform,  the  Abolition  of  Church  Rates,  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  the  Ballot  owe  more  to  the  support 
and  shelter  accorded  them  by  the  City  than  to  any  other 
assistance.  Yet  as  soon  as  remedial  measures  approach 
obsolete  City  institutions,  the  almost  unanimous  cry  is, 
“Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further.”  The  City 
returns  four  Liberals  to  the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  yet 
in  support  of  its  dying  prestige  and  eiclusive  old-world 

Erivileges,  it  has  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  House  of 
ords !  The  schemes  of  the  Commissioners  are,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  intended  for  public  benefit.  They  have  received 
the  deliberate  sanction  and  approval  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  the  country.  Very  distinguished  men,  both 
amongst  their  friends  and  enemies,  have  declared  that  their 
measures  are  in  general,  if  not  in  perfect,  accordance  with 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869,  passed  almost  unanimously 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Moreover,  the  real  questions 
in  dispute  are,  by  general  confession,  those  of  public  utility, 
and  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  municipal  rights.  The 
leader  in  the  City  Press,  however,  commences  thus  :  “  The 
Cornoration  will  find  abundant  employment  in  opposing  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  in  the  interests  of  Emanuel 
Hospital.”  In  other  words,  we  are  promised  a  repetition  of 
the  same  determined,  unscrupulous  opposition  to  all  educa¬ 
tional  reforms  which  was  adopted  last  year.  As  in  the 
excited  manifestoes  of  the  Corporation,  so  here,  it  is  implied 
that  this  obsolete  institution  is  perfect  and  maintained 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  ;  the  public  again  are  to 
be  lioodwinked  (as  poor  Lord  Salisbury  was,  at  which  all 
Westminster  is  laughing  in  its  sleeve)  into  the  belief  that  the 
Aldermen  are  halting,  not  for  their  “patronage”  and 
“privileges,”  but  only  for  “their  humble  clients.”  To 
accommodate  the  words  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  “a  wet 
blanket  is  to  be  thrown  over  a  great  and  noble  scheme  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  a  comparatively  insignificant  insti¬ 
tution,”  and,  he  might  nave  added,  preserving  a  little  paltry 
patronage  I 

The  article  continues:  “The  hostility  to  its  action  which 
has  been  provoked  in  London  may  be  matched  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Cor¬ 
poration  will  be  supported  by  public  opinion  in  the  most 
liberal  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  opposition  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  deserving 
poor.”  What  the  wilter  means  by  “  hostility  to  its  action” 
will  be  understood  by  those  who  remember  the  excited 
meetings  at  the  Mansion  House  and  in  Westminster.  The 
former  was  partly  composed  of  citizens  who  had  no  personal 
interest  in  Emanuel  Hospital,  but  had  been  by  some  means 
led  to  believe  that  their  darling  civic  privileges  were  at 
stiike,  and  partly  of  that  class  of  Conservative  statesmen  and 
their  abettors  who  are  always  ready  to  join  in  any  rowdy 
attack  upon  the  present  Administration.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  name  one  person  of  really  commanding  intellect 
or  powerful  influence  upon  public  opinion  either  amongst  the 
speakers  or  promoters  of  that  meeting.  The  Westminster 
meeting,  also,  was  essentially  political ;  but  the  prevailing 
element  was  that  of  the  public-house  interest.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  accurately  described  it  in  these  terms,  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  By  a  not  uncommon  device  amongst  the 
lower  class  of  Conservatives,  the  Westminster  Working  Men’s 
Constitutional  Association,  which  had  charge  of  the  meeting, 
managed  to  identify  the  cause  of  the  condemned  hospitals 
with  those  rauch-to-be-pitied  gentlemen  whofancied  themselves 
aggrieved  by  Mr  Bruce’s  Licensing  Bill.  The  real  working 
men,  against  whom  the  hospitals  of  Westminster  are  as  effec¬ 
tually  closed  as  if  they  were  aliens  and  outlaws,  were  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence  ;  the  licensed  victuallers  and  the 
“Constitutionalists”  had  it  all  their  own  way.  As  to  “public 
opinion,”  with  the  exception  of  the  Morning  Advertiser  and 
the  Standard,  every  influential  paper  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Commissioners.  Their  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  the 
Times,  the  Daily  News,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  the  Spectator,  and  notably  by  yourself.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  the  leading  organs  of  public 
opinion  in  the  provinces  and  in  Scotland.  Of  public  men,  if 
we  except  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  obedient  followers — men 
“  giving  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ” — all  the  real 
talent  of  the  Upper  House  went  with  the  Commission.  Lords 
Cairns  and  Houghton  were  wavering  in  opposition;  but  the 
forcibly  expressed  condemnations  of  the  present  system  by 
such  men  as  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Lords  Lyttelton,  Lawrence,  and  Halifax,  and  Bishops  Thirl- 
wall  and  Temple,  with  the  still  more  deliberate  sentence  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  speaking  as  a  governor  of 
one  of  the  schools  after  forty  years’  residence  in  Westminster, 
^  more  permanent  impression  upon  “public 
opinion  ”  than  the  action  of  that  mere  crowd  of  silent  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  went  with  him  like  so  many 


They  are  seeking  to  retain  for  the  interest  of  a  hniited 
number  of  protiges  and  “clients” — for  the  sake  of  a  little 
patronage — rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  which  the  Com¬ 
missioners  are  seeking  to  extend  over  the  widest  possible  area  r 
Reference  is  also  made  in  this  article  to  the  opposition  or 
the  Nonconformists  to  the  Commission  :  “  It  is  not  su^nsing, 
perhaps,  that  the  Nonconformists  are  in  arms  against  tne 
Commissioners.  They,  at  least,  are  receiving  but  scant  justice 
at  their  hands.”  But  this  writer  must  be  intensely  *K**®™? 
of  the  course  of  public  questions  if  he  supposes  that  tne 
Nonconformists  are  on  his  side  in  this  matter.  Nonconfora- 
ists,  as  represented  by  such  men  as  Mr  Miall,  Mr 
Gilpin,  and  even  Mr  Baines,  are  warm  friends  and 
of  the  principles  contended  for  by  the  Commissioner^  ine 
complaint  of  the  Nonconformists  is  that  the 
reforms  are  not  trenchant  enough.  They  do 
ignore  the  old-world  restrictions  of  “  pious  founders ; 
are  too  tender  to  Churchmen  in  their  schemes  of  i 
Rather  than  see  endowed  schools  continue  deuominatio 
they  will  see  them  “  secular,”  as  the  only  safe  guarantee 
perfect  religious  equality. 
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Every  echool-lwy  knows  how  often  wise  and  well-con-  by  the  author  of  those  just  and  beneficent  laws  which  we  see 
ftiJered  measures  have  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Peers  m  operation  around  us. 

in  one  session  to  ^  wholesome  and  satisfying  creed, 

the  repeated  refuel  of  the  Hoii^  of  Lt)ida  to  repeal  Church-  and  one  more  conducive  to  a  brave  and  moral  life,  tfcin  one 
n,tes,to  admit  the  Jews  to  Parliament,  and  to  pass  the  which  tells  ns  that,  do  what  we  will,  we  are  misenible  sinners 
Reform  Bill,  ever  reganlediw  final  ?  On  such  questions  the  and  unprofitable  servants,  and  which  leads  iiiaiiy  to  think 


House  of  Lords  has  neither  judicial  functions  nor  the  power 
of  finality.  By  a  narrow  majority  of  eight,  the  Peers 
have  rejected  a  schenae  confessedly  capable  of  amendment ; 
possibly  they  may  reject  another.  The  Commissioners  are 
likely  to  imitate  the  tactics  of  their  opponents  and  to 
fight  for  “  victory  ;  ”  they  are  fighting  for  justice  ;  they  have 
no  self-interests  b)  serve  ;  no  ‘‘  patronage  ”  to  defend  or  to 
gain;  no  “party "to  follow.  Their  motto  is  truth,  not 
noliev ;  not  privilege,  but  public  benefit.  They  can  afford  to 


,1  .  .  •  ..  .  - ...WAS  iJItSIIT  ny  bUlllfk 

that  It  matters  little  what  sort  of  life  they  le.ad,  so  long  as 
(with  a  view  each  to  *‘save  his  own  soul  alive they  confess 
themselves  sinners  before  their  last  hour  comes,  aud  die 
repeating  some  orthodox  creed. 

October  6th,  1871.  I  am,  &c.,  Y. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  on  Saturday  not  being  expected 


policv;  not  privilege,  uui  puuitu  iiiey  uaii  anora  lo  nuo  uauk  rave  on  oaruraay  not  oeiDg  expected 

have*  their  schemes  discussed  and,  if  need  be,  again  defeated  quite  so  soon,  produced  a  general  decline  in  the  Stock 
by  angry  pBrtU»u*  8niartiug  uiider  fancied  ae^ulte  aud  Exchange;  and  the  apprehension  of  a  further  advance  to 

wounded  dignity.  They;  can  afford  .to  be  «tyl^  ®  P®*'  <>“  Thursday,  caused  speculators  to  abstain 

inissioners,”  as  by  the  writer  m  the  Ctijf  Press,  but  until  the  f™  , 

Act  of  18CJ  is  repealed  they  will  continue  their  useful  j  4.  j  ^  *1  considerable 

steady  arrivals  of  gold  have  imparted  firmness. 

In  a  future  letter,  if  you  can  afford  me  the  space,  I  will  although,  in  addition  to  the  general  feeling  of  uneasiness 
venture  to  allude  to  the  curious  document  issued  by  the  price  to  which  money  may  advance,  business  has 

Corporation  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Poor  of  Emanuel  been  much  interrupted  by  the  settlement  of  the  account , 
Hospital.*  I  am,  &c.,  which  closed  yesterday.  The  enormous  conflagration  at 

_ A  Westminster  Max.  Chicago  has  likewise  disparaged  dealing,  as  the  extent  to 

8CIEN0B  AND  BELIOION.  "’""‘7 

Sir,-I  Should  like  to  sdd  s  few  words  to  the  letter  which  7.‘"™  '/•  “7 

you  did  me  the  honour  to  insert  in  the  Examiner  of  the  30th  *®®bng  was  greatly  allayed  on  the  Bank  directors  sepa- 

iilt,  because  I  have  been  found  fault  with  for  not  being  suffi-  on  Thursday  without  making  any  alteration  in  the 

cicutly  definite  aud  practical  in  iny  suggestions,  and  the  same  oflBcial  minimum, 

fault  is  found  with  Mr  Voysey’s  recent  discourse  at  St  George's  The  English  Funds,  notwithstanding  the  advance  in  the 
Hall  by  a  clever  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  It  is  all  Bank  rate  to  5  per  cent.,  continued  to  show  strength  until 
very  well  (I  am  told)  to  say  that  the  well-educated  are  happy  late  yesterday  afternoon,  when,  a  rumour  being  circulated 
in  their  scepticism  sud  the  auedu<»1^  sud  unthinking  in  that  very  large  amounts  would  be  required  for  America,  a 
their  credulity ;  but  there  is  a  large  intermediate  class  of  per-  „  jj  j  i*  i  i  ^  j  n  i  a  .  j 

eons,  moderatelV  well  educated,  who  feel  the  faith  of  tCir  ““o  ffr  f  ao%  ^  ^  ’  were  last  quoted 

childhood  slipping  away  from  them,  and  think  they  will  ® 

never  be  able  to  do  without  it,  and  who  long  therefore  to  see  English  Railways  continue  to  meet  with  steady  support 
aouie  way  of  reconciling  the  belief  in  a  Providence  and  a  from  the  public,  who  have  come  in  considerable  buyers, 
future  state  with  the  conceptions  of  modern  science.  influenced  by  the  recent  fall  and  the  continuation  of 

Such  persona  should,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  dis-  the  extremely  favourable  traffics.  The  quotations,  how- 
tiuguish  between  what  Mr  Carlyle  would  call  the  fhinra  that  ever,  are  all  for  the  new  account,  and  the  continuations 

^  iiwimWe  and  im/r^oWe.  A  story  is  told  of  Mr  Justice  j  somewhat  altered  account,  the  amount  of 

Maule,  who  once  had  to  question  a  young  street  Arab  to  satisfy  %  a  i  u  •  i  a  ai  aai  i  ai*  •! 

himself  that,  as  a  wituei,  be  uudisto^  the  nature  and  obli-  ®‘“'‘  '’®'“«  8'®“^®''  ‘I*® 

gstion  of  an  oath  :  won.  ^ 

“  You  know,"  asked  he,  “  the  difference  between  truth  and  Foreign  Stocks  stand  at  a  slight  decline.  The  terms 
falsehooil,  luy  lad  ? "  for  continuation  paid  at  the  last  account  were  in  most  cases 

“  Yes.  I  knows  that.**  ^  ^  very  onerous,  ranging  from  6  to  10  and  12  per  cent.  Not- 

“  And  you  know  where  you  will  go  to  when  you  die  ?**  withstanding  that  the  fluctuations  have  been  so  severe,  but 

A  X  Au  i.  j  rn  one  failure  has  been  announced,  and  that,  it  is  supposed, 

“  Well,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  my  boy,  no  tnoredo  I,  .  ,  . 

said  the  Judge,  candour  for  once  getting  the  better  of  common-  ii  ou 

®  ^  b  b  Miscellaneous  Shares,  after  experiencing  great  depression, 

And  this  is  what  we  should  all  say  if  we,  too,  were  resolved  have  partially  recovered.  Sewage  Shares  and  International 
to  speak  “  the  honest  truth.”  Popes  aud  priests  may  pretend  Financial  are  particularly  inquired  for  at  an  improvement, 
that  they  know  all  that  the  Almighty  intends  to  do  when  he  Telegraph  Shares  are  also  higher.  The  traffic  receipts 
has  abolished  the  existing  universe,  because  this  was  miracu-  qJ  principal  companies  are  said  to  be  most  encouraging, 
joiisly  revealed  to  their  predecessors  many  years  ago,  and  Mineral  Hill  Silver  Mines  Company,  Limited, 

has  Weu  miraculously  traiismitted  to  them  by  successive  the  receipt,  per  steamer  China  from  New 

impositions  of  hands  upon  heads ;  but  no  educated  man  of  ,  t  -i  i 

ware  i„  tluA  niueteeiitli^ntury  cau  admit  such  ridiculous  pre-  York,  of  toven  bars  of  e.lver,  value  8,084  do  lare. 
tensions.  What  has  really  been  revealed  to  us  (thi*ough  science)  The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night . 
is  that  tills  glorious  world  of  ours,  together  with  myriads  of  Consols,  92  1-16  to  92  3-16.  Qf>  qu.  p-.,-,. 

others,  was  many  luilliona  of  years  ago  launched  into  space  Foreign  Bonds:  Argen  ine  i  p  '  t.,  , 

by  tome  unknown  power,  and  endowed  with  such  wondrous  S*794 dHte  S^ven^per  Cc?u’,  KliedWe,  toHo 

and  beneficent  properties  and  laws  that  order  has  by  degrees  ® 


92  I-IG  to  92  3-16. 

English  Railways  continue  to  meet  with  steady  support 
from  the  public,  who  have  come  in  considerable  buyers, 
influenced  by  the  recent  fall  and  the  continuation  of 
the  extremely  favourable  traffics.  The  quotations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  all  for  the  new  account,  and  the  continuations 
paid  showed  a  somewhat  altered  account,  the  amount  of 
floating  stock  being  much  greater  than  at  the  last  liquida¬ 
tion. 

Foreign  Stocks  stand  at  a  slight  decline.  The  terms 
for  continuation  paid  at  the  last  account  were  in  most  cases 
very  onerous,  ranging  from  6  to  10  and  12  per  cent.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  fluctuations  have  been  so  severe,  but 
one  failure  has  been  announced,  and  that,  it  is  supposed, 
is  but  for  a  trifling  amount. 

Miscellaneous  Shares,  after  experiencing  great  depression, 
have  partially  recovered.  Sewage  Shares  and  International 
Financial  are  particularly  inquired  for  at  an  improvement. 

Telegraph  Shares  are  also  higher.  The  traffic  receipts 


announce  the  receipt,  per  steamer  China  from  New 
York,  of  seven  bars  of  silver,  value  8,084  dollars. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  92  1-16  to  92  3-16. 

Foreign  Bonds:— Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  92  to  92*;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  85*  to  85| ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1868,  78J  to  79*;  ditto  Seven  per  Cenw.,  Khedive,  70*  to 
70* ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  96*  to  96* ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
9  to  9*;  Italian  rive  per  Cents.,  58^  to  68*;  Peruvian  Fire 
per  Cents.,  92*  to  92j ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  33*  to  83J ; 
ditto  Scrip.  1871,  2*  to  2*  prem. ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1866, 44  J 
to  45;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  62*  to  63;  ditto,  1869,62*  to 
62*  ;  ditto,  1871,  3j  to  3*  dis.  ^  ^  ,  . 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  67*  to  63 ;  Caledonian, 


I  ,  "1 — r-* -  - yv  i  x  i  /u*  ;  rrencn  oix  per  ^..cnw.,  i/ug  iu  uin,w  x.  i»c  |/v,i  v/w..,.., 

been  evolved  out  of  chaos,  life  out  of  inanimate  elements,  aud  9  91.  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  58*  to  68*;  Peruvian  Fire 

highly-organised  aud  gifted  animals  out  of  protoplasm  or  Cents.,  92*  to  92j;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  33*  to  33J; 
«ome  Bucli  primitive  form  of  vitality.  These  exquisite  laws  JjjtQ  Scrip.  1871,  2*  to  2*  prem. ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1866, 44* 
*®«n)  to  be  c:ipable  of  enduring  for  ever,  and  adding  con-  to  45;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  62*  to  63;  ditto,  1869,62*  to 
staiiily  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  do  not  run  counter  to  62*;  ditto,  1871,  3*  to  3*  dis.  /.«  n  1  1  • 

Ihem,  while  what  we  term  “evil”  is  either,  when  properly  English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  67*  to  63;  Caledonian, 

f^iiniwl,  uot  evil  at  all, or  is  prevcntihlo  oravoidable  by  due  I07|  to  1(»4:  ^^(U^'lIlndL'VndVrth- 

attentiou  to  the  law*  of  n-itiire  •»  !  Great  Northern  “A,”  ISl  J  to  ISij ;  London  and  North 

Surely  there  ie  enough  in  nil  this  to  satisfy  our  highest  J3f®f«™;iJ^**“,7V6i^d"uri>Uutc'l‘Sl“^^^ 

•^’unuM  "‘“■out  our  straining  after  things  which  Ny,h.E,.tert’“  CoatoU”  Ififj  tilOTj;  Sheffiiia.(«4  to 

tlieS  -^*"'!'^*?^"'™  Even  supiKming  that  after  05.  .Soath-Eastern,  94  to  91}.  ,  ,no  . 

ne  abolition  of  the  universe  there  is  to  be  a  distribution  of  Miscellaneous  Shares  :  — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  109  to 


and  punishments  to  the  resuscitated  inhabitants  of 
®ur  little  speck  of  a  planet,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  those  of 
»«  who  have  striven  to  lead  an  honest  life,  and  to  increase  the 
•um  of  human  happiness,  will  not  be  very  cruelly*  dealt  with 


110;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  158  to  160;  British  Indian 


•  The  Head  of  our  Cl 
ojfS  and  Her  tews  case) 

4U-_.  •  / 


Church  has  happily  decided  (in  the  famous  graph  Constructions,  85*  to  nph^ninr#.  Stock  of  the 

e)  that  for  the  belief  in  eternity  of  punish-  The  Perpetual  5  per  tent.  First  Dcbentarc  Stock  of  the 

int  Exk.tnvor  xviiu.ii  miist  be  a  cTrest  com-  and  West  Junction  Railway  Comply  w  3*  to  8*  prem.  ^ 

Thft  7  nar  Cent.  Morteaire  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Atlanti 


>*  no  warrant  whatever,  which  must  be  a  great  com-  and  West  Jur 
X  those  of  us  w’ho  like  to  hare  everything  decided  for  them  The  7  P^  f 
P'opcr  authority.  «ipp>i  and  Ohi 


Cent.  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Atlantic,  MissU- 
io  Railroad  Company  are  *  to  1*  prem. 
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“THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,”  AT  THE  OLYMPIC. 

If  novels  are  to  be  turned  into  plays,  it  is  certainly  best 
that  the  authors  should  be  the  adapters.  They  alone  can 
be  expected  to  know  how  much  of  the  original  ought  to  be 
retained,  and,  if  any  fresh  thought  has  to  be  put  into  the 
work,  of  what  sort  it  should  be,  in  order  that  the  original 
conceptions  may  be  maintained,  and  no  unnecessary  harm 
done  to  the  plot.  And  how  well  an  author  may  turn  his 
novel  into  a  play  is  shown  in  “  The  Woman  in  White.” 
Mr  Wilkie  Collins,  taking  greater  liberties  with  his  text, 
and  introducing  more  novelties  than  would  have  been  justi¬ 
fiable  at  any  one  else’s  hands,  has  succeeded  better  than 
could  have  been  expected.  The  play  ends  badly,  but  so 
does  the  novel,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  without 
a  radical  change  of  the  plot,  a  much  better  ending 
could  have  been  obtained.  The  last  two  acts  run 
heavily,  and  nothing  will  make  them  run  lightly  ;  but  the 
blemish  might  be,  to  a  great  extent,  removed  by  a  cur¬ 
tailment  that  would  be  proper,  even  if  the  latter  half  of 
the  play  were  equal  to  the  first.  A  drama  in  five  acts, 
occupying  nearly  four  hours  in  the  performance,  is  tiydng 
to  the  patience  of  the  most  zealous  playgoer. 

There  are  really  five  acts,  though  the  first  is  called  a 
prologue.  In  this  Anne  Catherick,  the  half-crazy  girl,  who 
bears  such  a  confusing  likeness  to  Laura  Fairlie,  meets  Sir 
Percival  Clyde  in  Old  Welmingham  Churchyard,  and  pre¬ 
sently  detects  his  fraud  in  the  vestry,  where  he  destroys 
the  certificate  of  his  birth  in  order  that  his  false  claims 
to  the  title  and  estates  held  by  him  may  not  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  that  he  may  succeed  in  marrying  Laura 
Fairlie’s  money.  In  the  next  act,  called  the  first,  we  see 
Walter  Hartright,  the  drawing-master,  deeply  in  love  with 
Laura,  warned  by  Laura’s  half-sister  Marian  Halcombe 
of  the  hopelessness  of  his  love,  as  Laura’s  father  had,  on 
his  death-bed,  betrothed  her  to  the  wicked  baronet.  Walter 
resolves  that  he  will  at  once  leave  the  house,  but  before 
doing  so,  he  has  an  interview  with  Laura,  when  she  reveals 
her  love  for  him.  On  his  way  out,  he  also  meets  Anne 
Catherick,  who,  having  escaped  from  the  madhouse  in 
which  she  has  been  lodged  by  Sir  Percival,  comes  to  warn 
Laura  of  her  danger.  Anne  Catherick  is  soon  captured  by 
Count  Fosco,  who  now  appears  on  the  scene,  and  so  the 
first  act  ends.  In  the  second,  after  a  lapse  of  two  months, 
Laura  is  Lady  Clyde,  made  miserable  by  her  ill-ordered  mar¬ 
riage,  and  anticipating  heavier  misery  in  consequence  of  it. 
Marian  Halcombe  is  visiting  her,  and  Count  Fosco  is  visit¬ 
ing  her  husband,  and  these  two  strong-minded  people  of  the 
story  have  their  fight  for  the  mastery,  Fosco  triumphing 
when  he  resolves  to  let  Anne  Catherick  die  as  Lady  Clyde, 
and  to  confine  Lady  Clyde  in  the  madhouse,  in  order  that 
her  wealth  may  go  to  her  husband.  Here  we  lose  sight  of 
Anne.  In  the  third  act  the  plot  against  Laura  is  worked 
out ;  and,  after  twelve  days  spent  in  the  madhouse,  she  is 
rescued  by  Marian  Halcombe  and  Walter  Hartright.  In 
the  last  act,  her  husband  being  dead,  she  is  restored  to  her 
home,  whence  she  is  to  be  taken  by  her  old  lover  as  soon  as 
he  has  seen  that  Fosco  is  punished  for  his  wickedness,  and 
the  curtain  falls  upon  Madame  Fosco  screaming  at  the 
sight  of  her  dead  husband  in  another  room. 

Creat  pains — too  great,  indeed — have  been  taken  by  Mr 
Vining  in  the  presentment  of  Count  Fosco  ;  and,  perhaps, 
we  have  no  right  to  complain,  as  Mr  Wilkie  Collins  declares 
that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  Mr  Vining’s  performance. 
Mr  Vining’s  Fosco,  however,  is  a  much  less  clever  and 
very  much  less  fascinating  knave  than  the  Fosco  of  Mr 
Collins’s  novel.  Too  much  effort  seems  to  be  spent  in 
making  him  funny  enough  to  amuse  the  audience,  and  too 
little  in  developing  his  subtle  and  artistic  villany.  And 
the  amusement  is  less  than  is  intended.  Fosco  is  made  to 
talk  in  such  broken  English  that  we  heard  some  of  the 
audience  complaining  that  he  was  unintelligible  to  them. 
None  of  the  other  actors  deserve  much  commendation. 
Mr  Billington  is  common-place  as  Sir  Percival  Clyde, 
except  in  the  one  scene  in  which,  having  plotted  to  send 
his  wifj  into  the  madhouse,  he  becomes  half-penitent  when 
she  innocently  says  goodbye  to  him,  and  asks  that  their 
future  married  life  may  be  made  happier  than  their 
past.  Mr  Wybert  Reeve  is  too  melodramatic  as 
Walter  Hartright,  and  Mr  F.  Robson  is  quite  out  of 


his  element  as  the  Italian  professor,  Pesca.  Both 
the  principal  actresses  in  the  play  do  thfeir  parts  very 
well.  Mrs  Charles  Viner,  formerly  Miss  Cleveland,  is 
a  very  good  Marian  Halcombe  throughout ;  and  the  one 
great  scene  in  which,  going  to  see  Anne  Catherick  in  the 
madhouse,  in  hopes  that  she  may  furnish  some  information 
about  Lady  Clyde’s  death,  she  finds  that  the  inmate  of  the 
madhouse  is  Lady  Clyde  herself,  is  admirably  portrayed 
by  her.  And  Miss  Ada  Dyas  is  better.  This  lady,  who  is 
new  to  us,  fills  the  most  difficult  part  in  the  play,  and  fills 
it  with  remarkable  ability.  Having  to  personate  both  the 
half-mad  Anne  Catherick  and  the  unfortunate  Laura  Fair- 
lie,  she  succeeds  thoroughly  in  both  characters.  Her 
representation  of  the  crazy  girl,  indeed,  is  as  genuine  and 
refined  a  piece  of  acting  as  we  have  ever  seen,  and  if  in 
Laura  Fairlie  she  is  not  quite  so  good,  she  contrives  very 
skilfully  to  vary  her  tone  and  appearance  so  as  to  indicate 
the  variation  of  character  in  the  parts  assigned  to  her.  To 
Miss  Dyas  is  due  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  play. 


“PARTNERS  FOR  LIFE,”  AT  THE  CLOSE. 

Last  Saturday  evening  the  Clobe  Theatre  was  re-opened 
under  the  management  of  Mr  H.  J.  Montague.  Much 
praise  is  due  to  him  and  his  staff  for  the  general  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  house,  and  he  has  brought  together  a  very 
efficient  company  of  actors  and  actresses,  well  fitted  for  the 
presentment  of  such  light  fare  as  Mr  Montague  probably 
intends  to  make  it  his  business  to  provide.  Mr  Byron’s 
“  Partners  for  Life,”  at  any  rate,  is  sufficiently  light.  Called 
a  comedy,  it  is  really  a  three-act  farce,  lasting  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  crowded  with  persons  and  incidents  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  length.  In  both  plot  and  character-painting 
it  is  notably  deficient ;  though  this  is  perhaps  no  great 
fault,  as  the  thinness  of  his  story  has  made'  it  impossible 
for  Mr  Byron  to  put  into  it  anything  melo-dramatic, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  not  tempted  him  to  indulge  in 
his  other  favourite  vice  of  punning.  He  has  trusted  for. 
success  almost  entirely  to  smart  writing  and  lively 
repartee,  and  there  is  plenty  of  smartness  and  vivacity  in 
his  play.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  respect  it  is 
the  best  play  he  has  written.  At  any  rate  it  is  very  good 
in  its  way.  It  helps  to  pass  an  evening  pleasantly,  and  there 
are  many  scraps  of  wit  in  it  that  are  worth  remembering. 

All  the  interest  of  the  story  grows  out  of  the  fact  th^t 
Tom  Cilroy  (Mr  Montague),  and  Fanny  Smith  (Miss 
Carlotta  Addison),  the  latter  an  heiress  and  the  former  a 
young  barrister  struggling  up  to  distinction,  are  man  and 
wife,  though  their  marriage  has  been  kept  secret  because  of 
a  will  that  deprives  Gilroy  of  an  annuity,  which  he  can 
hardly  dispense  with,  *  if  he  marries  without  the  consent  of 
his  cousin,  Mr  Horace  Mervyn  (Mr  David  Fisher).  They 
have  been  separated  for  five  years,  on  the  reasonable  ground 
that  Tom  does  not  like  to  have  a  wife  richer  than  himself> 
when  they  meet  as  strangers  in  Mr  Mervyn’s  country  house* 
Everybody  falls  in  love  and  flirts  with  Fanny,  Mr  Mervyn, 
being  serious  in  his  devotion,  while  Mr  Mervyn’s  sister 
Priscilla,  an  old  maid  (Miss  Larkin),  is  nearly  as  strong  in 
her  attachment  to  Tom.  The  embarrassments  that  grow 
out  of  the  concealment  of  their  marriage,  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  each  regards  the  attentions  heaped  upon  •  the 
other,  induce  Tom  and  Fanny  to  make  up  their  differences 
and  settle  down  to  ordinary  married  life.  The  income 
which  by  so  doing  they  forfeit  proves  useful  to  Mr  Mervyn 
who  has  just  been  ruined  by  the  failure  of  his  bankers  and 
of  one  or  two  companies  in  which  he  is  a  shareholder.  The 
relations  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  story  are  ill- 
defined,  while  several  others  are  introduced  into  it,  especi¬ 
ally  Muggles  (Mr  Compton),  the  confidential  servant  of 
Mr  Mervyn,  who  only  serve  to  fill  up  the  time  and  amuse 
the  audience  by  their  repartee. 

The  part  of  Tom  Gilroy  is  the  best  worked  out  in  the 
play  and  it  is  very  well  sustained  by  Mr  Montague. 
Muggles,  utterly  contemptible  in  himself,  is  made  thoroughly 
amusing  by  the  skill  of  Mr  Compton,  whose  migration  from 
the  Haymarket  is  certainly  a  great  gain  to  Mr  Mont^^> 
though  he  might  be  fitted  with  a  part  worthier  of  hini» 
Miss  Carlotta  Addison  is  as  skilful  and  racy  as  ever  in  er 
personation  of  Fanny*  Smith,  and  Miss  Larkin  is  very  goo 
as  Miss  Priscilla  Mervyn. 
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LITERARY. 


But  even  tlie  popular  meaning  of  Ulster  tenant-right  is 
hazy  and  fluctuating,  indeedit  is  admitted  to  have  a  different 


landlord  and  Tenant  Act^  1870.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Compensation  to  Tenants  in  Ireland.  By  Isaac  Butt,  Q.C., 
M.P.  Dublin :  John  Falcouer.  Londou :  Butterworths. 


TFTP  TTTC5TFR  TFNANT  RTaPTT  I^®von  stated  in  his  report 

THE  ULSTER  TENANT-RIGHT.  that  in  the  north  of  Ireland  “  it  is  not  uncommon  f^a 

Zandlord  and  Tenant  Act,  1870.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  without  a  lease  to  sell  the  bare  privilege  of  occu- 

of  Compensation  to  Tenants  in  Ireland.  By  Isaac  Butt,  Q.C.,  pancy  or  possession  of  his  farm,  without  anv  visible  sicm  of 
Ip.  Dublin:  John  Falcouer.  Uudou :  BuUorworth..  improvemento  having  been  made  by  hCat” 

We  have  many  treatises  explaining,  abridging,  anno-  up  to  twenty,  and  even  forty  years’  purchase  of  the 

fating,  or  illustrating  important  Acts  of  Parliament ;  but  comparative  tranquillity  of  that  district  may 

we  have  few  that  have  attempted,  before  the  operation  of  he  mainly  attributable  to  the  fact.”  It  is  admitted 

an  Act  has  been  seen,  to  ascertain  and  apply  its  meaning  therefore  that  a  tenant  has  a  right  to  hold  his  farm,  so  long 
to  the  complicated  exigencies  of  practical  life.  The  great  ?®  and  that  ho  can  sell  the  possession  of 

Land  Act,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  what  it  will  bring  in  the  market,  irrespective  of  any 

Ireland,  has  not  yet  been  severely  tested.  The  litigation  of  .  ^he  score  of  improvement.  This  state  of  things 

one  year  has  not  indicated  the  nature  of  all  the  cases  illogical.  The  landlord  or  owner  must  per- 

that  will  arise,  and,  in  particular,  the  effect  of  the  Act  on  tenant  to  sell  to  a  respectable  fanner  ;  but  he  can 

Ulster  tenant-right  may  yet  be  said  to  be  judicially  1*0  an  improper  tenant.  Theoretically  he  can  evict 

unknown.  An  author,  therefore,  who  at  present  essays  to  ®i^  months  notice  ;  practically  he  dare  not  do  it 

expound  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  of  1870,  exposes  ®  :  Tl^®oretically  he  can  fix  what  rent  he  pleases,  or  at 
himself  to  the  severest  trial.  He  cannot  venture  to  express  increase  the  rent  to  a  reasonable  amount ;  practically^ 

a  single  opinion  that  may  not  become  the  subject  of  appro-  rarely  do  so.  Mr  0  Oonnell  gives  the  following 

val  or  disapproval  from  the  judicial  bench.  His  opinions  ®®®uunt  of  this  strange  custom  : 

are  of  the  nature  of  prophecies,  and  by  the  event  he  must  •  ^he  practice  of  this  right,  no  person  caw  gw 

Btand  or  fall.  Although  the  task  Mr  Butt  has  set  himself  Z  .‘1::  pTe'’o“Z  r!g‘h/rorcuprilS7r‘g^^^^^^ 


is  of  enormous  difficulty,  it  is  one  that  there  is  singu¬ 
lar  merit  even  in  attempting  to  accomplish.  Mr  Butt’s 
book  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  repertory  of  opinions  upon 
almost  every  point  on  which  litigants  can  desire  guidance, 
drawn  up  by  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  and  sold  for  a 
sum  that,  considering  the  cost  of  legal  opinion,  is  a  mere 
trifle.  Has  Mr  Butt  succeeded  in  his  object  ?  We  believe 
he  has.  It  would  be  rash  and  unwarrantable  to  say  that 
every  opinion  given  by  Mr  Butt,  or  rather  every  inclina- 


land  be  held  by  lease  or  at  will. 


That  on  the  ejectment  of  any  occupying  tenant,  he  receives 
the  full  selling  value  of  his  tenant  right,*  less  by  any  arrears  due 


to  the  landlord. 

That  the  same  custom,  unrecognised  as  it  is  by  law,  prevents 
the  landlord  who  has  bought  the  tenant  right,  or  otherwise  got 
into  possession  of  a  farm,  from  letting  it  at  such  an  increase  of 
rent  as  to  displace  tenant  right. 


Mr  Senior  held  that  tenant-right  was  the  difference 
between  the  rent  actually  charged  by  the  landlord  accord- 


tion  of  opinion  shown  by  him,  will  be  adopt^  by  the  ^  ^^®  custom  of  the  country,  and  the  utmost  competi- 
courts  before  whom  the  points  may  arise ;  but  we  have  tion  value.”  Such  an  anomalous  tenancy  must  necessarily 
great  confidence  that  his  opinions  will  be  felt  by  every  vary.  Where  the  landlord  is  sharp  and  grasping,  he  will 
judge  to  be  of  immense  service  in  enabling  him  to  see  Hit^  reduce  the  tenant-right  as  much  as  he  dare  j  on  the  con- 
way  through  the  Act.  To  the  general  public  and  the  t^’ary,  where  he  is  lenient,  the  claims  of  the  tenants  may 


practitioner  the  book  will  be  of  no  less  value.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  with  very  great  care,  full  of  ingenious  and  able 
reasoning,  and  is  the  product  of  a  most  diligent  and 
masterly  study  of  the  Act. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  parts  of  the  book 


wax  strong.  The  difficulty  is  to  understand  how  landlords 
could  ever  have  allowed  such  claims  to  grow  up ;  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  they  resisted  a  similar  attempt  with  blood 
and  iron,  and,  sooner  than  yield,  kept  the  country  in  a 
chronic  state  of  smothered  civil  war.  Clearly,  then,  some 


is  that  which  deals  with  the  tenant-right  custom  of  Ulster,  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  circumstances^  of  Ulster 
It  is  an  admirable  mixture  of  that  practical  good  sense  and  must  be  sought  for  to  explain  the  anomaly.  It  is  believed 
logical  clearness  that  form  the  best  type  of  legal  exposi-  that  the  Ulster  tenant-right  must  be  traced  back  to^  the 
tion.  In  comparing  it  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  colonisation  under  James  I.  The  conjecture,  for  it  ^is 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  and  Lord  Justice  Christian  in  nothing  more,  is  that  “  the  early  settlers  were  stationed  in 
the  case  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford’s  estate,  its  great  a  hostile  country,  and  could  only  tempt  their  retainers  to 
superiority  in  clearness  and  cogency  is  apparent.  The  sub-  come  over  or  to  remain  by  granting  permanent  advantages 
ject,  however,  is  far  from  easy.  Never,  perhaps,  did  the  m  return  for  the  protection  they  afforded  the  first  chief 
legislature  attempt  to  accomplish  a  great  result  with  less  occupiers.”  If  tenant-right  was  thus  established  by  the 
expenditure  of  words.  At  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it  is  sword,  we  can  easily  understand  why  the  landlords  would 
calculated  the  value  of  Ulster  tenant-right  was  about  twenty  first,  dream  of  violating  it ;  and,  after  a  certain 

million  pounds ;  and  the  Legislature  endeavoured  to  rescue  length  of  time,  the  arrangement  would  receive  such  a 
this  property  from  its  precarious  condition  by  one  magic  sanction  from  time,  that  an  infringement  of  it  would  shock 
word— legal.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  Act :  the  public  conscience.  Whether  this  be  the  origin  '  of 
”The  usages  prevalent  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  which  tenant-right  or  not,  the  fact  is  that,  in  1869,  the  propne- 
are  known  as,  and  in  this  Act  intended  to  be  included  tors  of  Ulster  were  at  law  entitled  to  an  aggregate  sum  of 
under,  the  denomination  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  twenty  mUlion  pounds,  which  nevertheless,  from  religious  or 
are  hereby  declared  to  he  legaV*  The  language  is  pur-  moral  reasons,  or  from  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  society, 
posely  vague;  the  Legislature  describes  in  a  general  way  they  scrupulously,  or,  at  all  events,  more  or  ess  sorupu 
what  it  wants  to  be  done,  and  provides  a  tribunal  to  do  it.  lously,  respected.  ^  ^  .  .. 

Beyond  that  simple  declaration,  no  further  guidance  is  The  subject  is  interesting  to  the  historian  or  an  iqoa^, 
offered.  We  believe  with  Lord  Justice  Christian  that  this  but  it  is  one  of  incredible  difficulty  to  a  statesman.  Itighta  • 
is  about  as  extraordinary  a  piece  of  legislation  as  ever  our  of  varying  degrees  of  strength,  flowing  rom  a  im  ^ 
ParUament  produced;  but  the  all-sufficient  justification  is  ncal  past,  differing  in  every  county,  and  almost  on  every 
that  the  circumstances  were  unparalleled.  The  Landlord  estate,  sometimes  definite,  often  vague  and 
and  Tenant  Act  mentions  Ulster  tenant-right,  and  requires  these  had  to  be  rescued  from  the  hazy  region  o  ^ 

the  Courts  of  Law  to  enforce  it,  without  telling  them  what  and  brought  within  the  distinct  protection  of  law  There 
It  is;  no  definition  of  Ulster  custom  is  attempted  through-  were  two  courses  open  to  the  Government.  1  J 
out  the  whole  Act.  And  for  this  unanswerable  reason,  that,  have  issued  a  Commission  to  inquire  ,  , 

heyond  the  term  Ulster  tenant-right  itself,  no  definition  tenant-right,  and  ascertain  precisely 
was  practicable.  Those  words  are  used  in  their  common  far  it  was  supported  by  evidence;  or  *bey  m  g  t 
«?niacation.  _  What  that  may  be,  the  law  doe._  not  deter-  embodied  the  reso d  "he  00^^  • 
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part  of  the  Act.  We  have  preferred  to  draw  attention  to 
those  parts  where  he  has  exhibited  the  greatest  originality 
but  we  ought  to  add  that  his  book  is  complete  in 
the  paraphernalia  of  an  ordinary  legal  treatise.  The  most 
important  cases  in  the  Courts  have  been  noticed ;  all  the 
Acts  and  judges’  rules  bearing  on  compensation  to ’tenants 
are  given  at  full  length,  and  a  comprehensive  index  com¬ 
pletes  the  utility  of  the  work.  Wo  cordially  endorse  the 
remark  Mr  Butt  makes  in  the  preface  as  to  the  magnitnde 
and  difficulty  of  the  task  ”  he  has  undertaken,  but  we  are 
bound  all  the  more  to  congratulate  him  on  the  splendid 
ability  that  he  has  brought  to  it,  and  the  extraordinary 
success  with  which  he  has  accomplished  it. 


a  judicial  tribunal,  whose  decrees  would  be  legalised  by  ex 
inist  facto  legislation.  The  only  alternative  was  the  one 
actually  adopted,  to  legalise  the  custom  generally,  and  when 
the  parties  could  not  agree,  to  establish  a  tribunal  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  claim  of  tenant-right.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
legislation  is  that  it  employs  terms  not  known  to  the  law, 
and  throws  upon  the  Courts  the  responsibility  of  defining 
the  popular  meaning  of  words  that  are  popularly  undeter¬ 
mined,  and  possibly  even  indeterminate. 

The  difficulty  that  the  Courts  will  feel  is  principally 
centred  in  the  word  “custom.”  “Custom”  is  a  word 
known  to  the  law  in  at  least  two  distinct  significations, 
hut  neither  of  those  meanings  will  apply  to  the  Ulster 
tenant-right.  One  kind  of  customs  is  exemplified  in  those 
that  attach  to  many  agricultural  tenancies  and  mercantile 
contracts.  In  this  sense  a  custom  is  merely  a  general 
usage,  with  reference  to  which  the  contract  or  tenancy  is 
supposed  to  have  been  made,  until  the  contrary  appear. 
The  character  of  it  is  well  described  by  Mr  Taylor  :  “  It  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  immemorial,  or  even 
established  for  a  considerable  period,  or  uniform,  or  capable 
of  being  defined  with  precision  or  accuracy.”  Strangely 
enough,  it  is  to  a  custom  of  this  sort  that  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  gone  for  an  analogy  to  the 
Ulster  tenant-right.  The  subject  was  not  properly  or  fully 
discussed  before  him,  and  we  have,  perhaps,  no  right  to 
assume  that  such  would  be  his  final  opinion ;  but,  in  com¬ 
parison  even  with  Lord  Justice  Christian’s  dogmatic 
assertion  of  the  failure  of  the  Act,  we  agree  with  Mr  Butt 
that  “  in  an  enlightened  and  instructed  view  of  the  rights 
secured  by  that  custom,  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  is,  perhaps,  the  more  disquieting  of  the  two.” 

In  another  and  more  important  sense,  a  custom  is,  to  a 
particular  locality,  what  the  common  law  is  to  the  whole 
country  ;  it  is  the  unwritten  law  of  the  place  as  interpreted 
by  the  judges.  A  custom  of  this  sort  is  the  privilege  of 
married  women  in  the  city  of  London  to  trade  as  if  they 
were  unmarried,  or  the  rule  of  gavelkind  in  Kent,  by  which 
land  descends  to  the  sons  equally,  not  to  the  eldest  alone. 
«Such  a  custom  is,  in  reality,  a  local  law,  recognised  as  such 
by  the  courts  of  justice,  and  compulsory  upon  all  within 
its  sphere.  The  whole  vast  property  of  copyhold  rests 
upon  no  other  basis  than  custom  enforced  by  law.  Such 
customs,  from  their  nature,  having  the  same  origin  as  the 
common  law,  depend  for  their  validity  on  immemorial 
usage,  which  by  a  curious  freak  dates  from  the  year  1189. 
After  that  time  no  custom  could,  in  contemplation  of  law, 
originate ;  but,  of  course,  as  no  evidence  could  go  so  far 
back,  the  Courts  have  been  satisfied  with  usage  un¬ 
interrupted  for  a  long  period  as  evidence  of  immemorial 
usage.  As  the  common  law  was  considered  the  perfection 
of  human  reason,  no  custom  was  sanctioned  that  was 
manifestly  unreasonable.  But  the  most  essential  element 
was  certainty  ;  the  custom,  to  be  legally  enforceable,  must  be 
auffieiently  definite  to  form  an  intelligible  rule  of  law.  Now, 
it  is  obvious  that  Ulster  tenant-right  falls  very  much  short 
of  the  requirements  of  a  legal  custom.  If  it  did  not, 
there  would  have  been  no  use  of  a  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Act,  so  far  at  least  as  Ulster  is  concerned.  It  did  not 
arise  before  1189,  for  it  was  necessarily  posterior  to  the 
settlement  of  Ulster  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ;  as 
to  its  reasonableness,  there  may  be  a  different  opinion 
oa  the  part  of  the  tenants  and  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords ;  but  as  to  its  uncertainty,  vagueness,  and  indefi- 
ihteness,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  simple,  logical, 
and  common  sense  view  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  is  to  hold 
that  the  Legislature  meant  to  remedy  those  defects  of 
Ulster  tenant-right  by  calling  it  legal.  In  short,  it  requires 
the  judges  to  ascertain  in  each  particular  instance  brought 
before  them,  what  has  been  the  custom  of  the  “  holding,” 
and  to  give  that  the  sanction  and  force  of  law.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  most  ably  and  luminously  supported 
by  Mr  Butt,  and  in  which  we  entirely  concur.  His  dis¬ 
cussion  will  clear  the  path  of  many  obstacles,  and  when  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  comes,  up  for  judicial  decision,  we  are 
confident  that  Mr  Butt’s  words  will  be  neither  forgotten  nor 
overlooked. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  spsu^e  to  examine  the  admi- 
fable  criticism  that  Mr  Butt  has  brought  to  bear  oa  every 


ME  BAYAED  TAYLOE’S  FAUST— PABT  IL 

Faust.  A  Tragedy.  By  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  Trans- 
lated,  in  the  Original  Metres,  by  Bayard  Taylor.  The  S^ad 
Part.  Strahau. 

The  widest  possible  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among 
the  admirers  of  Goethe  regarding  both  the  meaning  and 
the  value  of  the  Second  Part  of  *  Faust.*  Just  as  the  most 
eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Auguste  Comte  repudiate  alto¬ 
gether  the  religious  ideas  and  cultus  he  so  elaborately  and 
minutely  formulated  during  the  later  period  of  his  life,  so 
the  most  distinguished  of  Goethe’s  disciples  refuse  to  accept 
the  work  he  completed  in  his  old  age  as  a  true  product  of 
his  genius.  The  Positive  Philosophy  and  the  First  Part  of 

*  Faust  ’  are  highly  esteemed  by  many  who  consider  the 
Positive  Heligion  and  the  Second  Part  of  *  Faust*  lamentable 
but  unmistakable  proofs  of  aberration  of  mind,  and  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  followers  of  either  believe 
that  the  latest  is  also  the  best  of  their  works,  and  the 
necessary,  logical  outcome  of  their  earlier  teaching.  To 
the  vast  majority  of  the  students  of  Comte  and  Goethe, 
what  the  few  regard  as  their  crowning  achievements  are 
simply  curious  and  instructive  psychological  studies.  And 
it  is,  we  think,  noteworthy  that  the  point  at  which  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet  find  themselves  deserted  by  the 
main  body  of  their  adherents  is,  in  each  case,  precisely  that 
where  a  more  or  less  complete  solution  of  the  profoundest 
problem  and  deepest  mysteiy  of  life  is  attempted.  The 
character  and  the  influence  of  Comte  and  Goethe  present 
the  strongest  possible  contrast,  but  their  careers  bear  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  each  other,  in  that  one  feature, 
at  least,  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  and  we  believe 
the  analogy  extends  much  farther. 

Mr  Bayard  Taylor  belongs  to  the  small  minority  of 
Goethe’s  admirers  who  claim  “for  the  Second  Part  of  ‘Faust* 
a  higher  intellectual  character,  if  a  lower  dramatic  and 
poetical  value  than  the  First  Part,”  and  in  the  introduction 
and  notes  incorporated  into  this  volume  he  strives  to  vindi¬ 
cate  this  opinion  against  those  who,  with  Mr  Lewes  and  Mr 
Hayward,  think  it  “  a  secondary,  unimportant  work,  chaotic 
in  detail,  and  without  any  consistent  design  as  a  whole ;  in 
short,  the  mistake  of  Goethe’s  old  age,”  instead  of  being, 
as  he  considers  it,  “  the  conception  of  his  prime,  partly 
written,  and  entirely  planned,  before  the  publication  of  the 
First  Part.”  Although  Mr  Taylor  has  not  fully  estab¬ 
lished  his  case — in  fact  as  we  shall  see,  he  has  himself  m^e 
admissions  which  go  far  to  disprove  the  conclusions  at  which 
ho  has  arrived, — the  critical  p  ortions  of  his  work  possess  a 
high  value,  and  will  be  welcomed  with  pleasure  by  every 
student  of  Germany’s  greatest  poet.  He  seems,  in  our 
opinion,  to  have  failed  to  prove  that  the  Second  Part  of 

*  Faust  ’  is  in  any  respect,  either  as  an  intellectual  or  as  a 

poetic  work,  comparable  to  the  First  Part ;  but  he  htf 
abundantly  shown  that,  notwithstanding  its  manifold  an 
obvious  defects,  it  will  amply  reward  those  who  take  the 
trouble  of  wending  their  way  through  its  intricate  maxes  an 
labyrinths.  Here  and  there  the  reader  meets  with  glonous 
passages  which  cause  him  to  forget  the  toil  and  bewildermw 
that  he  has  undergone  to  reach  them,  and  under  the  ab  e 
guidance  of  Mr  Taylor  the  fatigue  and  ennui  of  the  journey 
are  greatly  mitigated.  , 

As  a  whole,  this  is  the  best  translation  of  the 
Part  of  ‘  Faust  ’  that  has-  yet  appeared,  although  pore^f 
of  that  division  of  Goethe’s  tragedy  ha»e  been  be 
rendered  into  English,  and  notably  the  extracts  fro 
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Tho  Classico-rofflQiitic  Phantasmagoria,  Helena,  trans*  theory  of  colour,  and  has  substituted  Tofractod  for  vfjlectwuy 
latcd  by  Mr  Carlyle  and  published  in  the  ioreign  Revieiv  or  rejlected;  but  of  that  we  do  not  complain.  The  mean- 
in  1828.  A  comparison  ^of  Mr  Carlyle  s  Tersion  of  these  ing  would  have  been  clearer,  however,  had  he  written, 
fragments,  with  Mr  Taylor’s,  leads  us  to  regret  with  him  that  Life  is  not  light,  but  its  refracted  colour, 

the  greatest  of  Goethe’s  English  disciples  has  not  completed  Goethe’s  thought  is,  as  Mr  Taylor  says  .in  a  note  on  the 
his  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  third  act  of  the  ^cond  the  same  as  Shelley  expressed  in  the  oft-quoted 

Part.  That  Mr  Carlyle  has  not  done  so  seems  to  us  to  couplet, 

indicate  that  he  has  been  disappointed  with  the  work  of  ®  ®f  many-coloured  glass, 


which  it  forms  a  component  part,  and  which  was  not 
published  till  a  considerable  time  after  he  wrote  his  essay 
on  the  “  Helena.”  There  he  significantly  wrote :  “  Had 
we  chanced  to  find  that  Goethe,  in  other  instances,  had 
ever  written  one  line  without  meaning,  or  many  lines 
without  a  deep  and  true  meaning,  we  should  not  have 
thought  this  little  cloud-picture  worthy  of  such  minute 
development,  or  such  careful  study.  .  .  .  Few 


Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

But,  having  drawn  attention  to  what  we  consider  the 
characteristic  imperfections  of  Mr  Taylor’s  translation,  we 
must  emphatically  repeat  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  superior 
to  either  of  the  five  English  tran^ations  of  the  Second 
Part  of  *  Faust  ’  that  have  preceded  it. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Bible,  perhaps  no  book 
has  gathered  round  it  a  thicker  and  vaster  mass  of  conflict¬ 


living  artists  would  deserve  such  faith  from  us  ;  but  commentary  than  the  Second  Part  of  *  Faust.*  Origen 
few  also  would  so  well  reward  it.”  It  is  surely  a  fair  ^  canon  of  Scriptuml  interpretation  that 

inference  from  the  strict  silence  Mr  Carlyle  has  maintained  ^^6*i6ver  any  passage  in  the  Bible  did  not  directly  tend  to 
in  reference  to  this  topic  since  he  wrote  these  words,  that  it  was  to  bo  understood  and  explained  in  a 

the  expectations  he  had  then  formed  of  the  continuation  of  ,  sense.  The  commentators  on  the  Second  Part  of 
I  *  w0r0  D6T6r  TCftliscd*  Fftiist  SG6IX1  to  li&vo  ftdopted  &  siQiil&r  mlOf  ftnd  tliG  con* 

No  easier  method  of  showing  how  far,  and  in  what  way,’  which  it  has  landed  them  may  be  seen  by  a 

Mr  Taylor’s  translation  falls  short  of  what  is  attainable  .Dotes  Mr  Taylor  has  appended  to 

could  be  conceived  than  by  comparing  a  portion  of  it  with  volume,  ^e  only  point  on  which  all  are  agreed  is, 
the  corresponding  passage  as  rendered  by  Mr  Carlyle.  We  “at  the  poem  is  not  a  mere  allegory,  or  even  a  congeries 
shall  take  the  brief  speech  Helena  delivers  when  she  of  allegories,  bat  an  enigmatical,  emblematical,  and  para- 
retreats,  affrighted  from  the  awful  spectacle  that  met  her  pbantasmagona  of  allogones,  which,  as  Mr  Carlyle 

eyes  on  her  Brst  entrance  into  “  Tyndarus’  High  House,”  fitful  adumbrations  of  many 

her  paternal  and  nuptial  mansion,  after  what  Mr  Carlyle  “eaD'Dg>-  ,  In  his  mtroduction  Mr  Taylor  s^aks  of  “  the 
calls  “so  eventful  an  elopement.”  Mr  Taylor  renders  the  peiplexmg  labyrinth  of  German  comment,  and  also  of 
text  thus  •  simplest  and  surest  key  to  Goethe  s  many-sided  alle- 

A  common  fear  beseemeth  not  the  child  of  Zeus ;  g?"e8  ;”  but  in  the  notes  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  content 

No  lightly-passing  band  of  terror  touches  her ;  himself  witb  stating  tbe  opposing  views  of  the  German 

But  that  fell  Horror,  which  the  wonab  of  -ancient  Night  critics,  and  leaving  us  to  choose  whichever  we  please,  or  to 

With  first  of  things  delivered,  rolled  through  m^any  forms,  reject  all  and  give  up  the  riddle.  The  wealth  of  material 

Like  glowing  clouds  that  from  the  mountain’s  fiery  throat  lu  a  n  n.  u:- 

Whirl  up  expandinp,  even  heroes’  breast,  may  .hike.  accumulated  for  this  work,  we  learn  from  hi. 

Thus  terribly  have  here  to-day  the  Stygian  Gods  recorded  conversations  and  from  nis  letters,  occasioned  him 

Mine  entrance  in  the  house  betokened,  ar.d  I  fain,  serious  embarrassment,  and  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  create 

Even  as  a  guest  dismissed,  would  take  myself  away  surprise  that  the  reader  should  be  affected  in  like  manner 

Nor  further  shall  ye  force  me,  Powers,  be  who  ye  may  1  niost  serious  source  of  dimculty  we  experience,  in 

Some  consecration  will  I  muse :  then,  purified,  common  with  Mr  Taylor  and  the  German  critics.  The 

The  hearth-fire  may  the  wife  so  welcome,  as  the  lord.  names  that  head  several  of  the  speeches  in  the  phantasma- 

Mr  Carlyle’s  version  runs  as  follows  :  gorical  drama  are,  we  are  assured  by  these  authorities,  fre- 

Beseems  not  that  Jove’s  daughter  shrink  with  common  fright,  *  quently  untrustworthy  and  misleading,  and  we  are  forced 
Nor  by  the  brief  cold  touch  of  Fear  be  chilled  and  stunned,  to  agree  with  them.  We  shall  take  two  of  the  dramatis 
Yet  the  Horror  which,  ascending  in  the  womb  of  Night.  versonce  as  specimens  of  tbe  slippery,  protean  character  of 

f  « b...  ^ 

In  threatening  ghastliness,  may  shake  even  heroes’  hearts.  deal.  Phorkyas  is  at  one  time  Mephistopheles  in  the  mark  of 

So  have  the  Stygian  heie  to-day  appointed  me  Ideal  Ugliness,  and  at  another  the  author,  we  are  told, 

A  welcome  to  my  native  Mansion,  such  that  fain  expresses  liis  own  sentiments  through  her  mouth.  Eu- 

Thrha,M'i;‘r^’  '“‘V  phorion  U  the  son  of  Faost  and  Helena ;  he  also  appears 

inat  has  took  leave,  I  would  withdraw  iny  stops,  for  aye.  i/uunvu  xo  i/axc  nu  •  x  a 

But  no !  retreated  have  I  to  the  light,  nor  shall  under  the  name  of  the  Boy  Chanoteer,  and  for  a  time 

Ye  farther  force  me,  angry  Powers,  be  who  ye  may.  typifies  Poetry,  but  shortly  before  he  vanishes  from  our 

New  expiations  will  I  use ;  then  purified  eyes,  he  becomes  the  representative  of  Byron.”  As  for  the 

ihe  blaze  of  the  hearth  may  greet  the  mistress  as  the  lord.  meaning  of  the  Catholico-celestial  machinery  introduced 

The  opening  couplet  in  the  latter  version  is  dramatic  and  towards  the  end  of  the  poem,  we  confess,  it  is  to  us 


lorcible ;  in  the  former,  the  lines  are  narrative  and  bald,  unfathomable.  A  Catholic  writer,  Wilhelm  von  Schutz, 
faults  that  frequently  mar  Mr  Taylor’s  translation.  Of  the  thought  be  saw  in  this  part  of  the  work  “evidence  that 
difference  in  power  and  elevation  between  the  two  render-  Goethe  was  dissatisfied  with  the  palliative  poverty  of  Pro- 
uigs  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  nor  need  we  say  that  the  testantism”  ;  Pastor  Claudius  declares  that  ‘'Faust  is  a 
weakness  is  Mr  Taylor’s  own.  Occasionally  we  come  upon  sphinx,  whose  enigmas  can  only  be  solved  by  those  who 
hmping,  and  even  upon  dead  and  motionless  lines  in  Mr  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Christianity;”  while  a 
laylors  translation,  as,  for  instance,  the  last  in  the  follow-  French  critic  asserts  that  ‘Faust’  is  “  a  gospel  of  Pan- 
log  stanza  of  one  of  the  lyrics:  theism.”  Mr  Carlyle’s  description  of  it  as  “a  vague, 

Through  the  moment’s  sweet  libation,  fluctuating,  fitful  adumbration  of  many  meanings,  is  the 

See  the  gall  and  wormwood  stealing!  safest. 

Here  no  bargaining,  no  dealing !  * - 

Like  the  act  and  retaliation.  -oT^xr  a  two 

Mftro  voa-vvi  V  f  OHAELES  BONEB  S  BEMAIN8. 

More  rarely  he  sacrifices  grammar  at  the  shnne  of  rhyme,  ^  *  rkamois 

*8  in  the  counlet  '  Ifemoirs  and  Letters  of  Charles  Boner,  Author  of 

Hunting  in  Baoaria,*  With  Latter,  of  Mary  Ru*ell 

Pealing  rays  and  trnmpet  blazes,—  Mitford  to  Him  During  Ten  Year*.  Edited  by  R.  M.  Kettle,  la 

Eye  is  blinded,  ear  amazes.  Volumei.  Bentley. 


At  times  Mr  Taylor  fails  to  bring  out  the  full  force  of  his  Every  good  man’s  life  is  worth  remembering  by  his 
*  >  when  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  do  so.  The  lino  friends,  and,  if  judiciously  descrit^,  may  be  made  in- 


Am  farbigen  Abglanz  haben  wir  das  Leben 


.  Am  farbigen  Abglanz  haben  wir  das  Leben  structive  to  general  readers  ;  but  if  it.,  is  difficult  to  write 

**  rendered  a  suitable  memoir  of  a  hero,  it  is  harder  to  produce  good 

Life  is  not  light,  but  the  refracted  colour.  biographies  about  people  who  are  not  heroes.  Mr  Kettle  < 

Hew  MrTaylorliaa  taken  the  liberty  of  correcting  Goethe’s  work,  at  any  rate,  u  not  a  success.  The  materul  conUined 


Life  is  not  light,  but  the  refracted  colour. 
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in  it  might  have  made  a  readable  magazine  article ;  or 
perhaps  the  two  hundred  pages  of  it  in  which  a  great 
many  of  Miss  Mitford’s  letters  are  given  might  have  bcjen 
worth  printing,  with  a  short  introduction  containing  all 
that  is  important  in  the  other  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages ; 
but  even  in  that  case  the  collection  would  have  been  better 
for  compression.  As  it  stands,  this  work  is  only  a  tedious 
and  ill-contrived  piece  of  book-making,  comprising  a  good 
deal  of  worthless  matter,  a  good  deal  that  it  was  in  very 
bad  taste  to  publish,  and  here  and  there  a  few  pages  that 
add  something  to  the  literary  history  of  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Charles  Boner  was  born  near  Bath  in  1815.  When  he 
was  sixteen  he  became  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Constable, 
the  painter,  and  after  six  years  of  this  employment  he 
went  to  live  in  Germany.  He  was  tutor  for  some  twenty  years 
in  the  family  of  Prince  Thurn  und  Taxis,  having  Ratisbon 
for  his  residence.  In  1860  he  settled  in  Munich,  and  there 
he  died  last  year.  Even  quite  young,*’  he  said,  “  I  formed 
plans  of  regulating  and  training  myself,  and  laid  down  a 
system  of  self-government  which  was  to  assure  my  be¬ 
coming  a  very  perfect  man  ;  and  somewhat  later  the  more 
difficult  and  desirable  system  of  governing  my  passions 
was  laid  down.”  All  this,  of  course,  was  very  creditable 
to  him,  although  the  stages  by  which  it  was  done,  the 
commonplace  pieties  that  he  chronicled  in  his  diaries,  and 
the  commonplace  comments  of  his  friends  concerning  his 
development  into  “  a  very  perfect  man,”  furnish  but  poor 
and  unprofitable  reading.  Mr  Boner  seems  to  have  been 
very  pious  to  the  last ;  but  he  learnt  afterwards  to  keep 
his  piety  within  bounds.  He  had  some  natural  abilities 
and  much  literary  ambition.  He  wrote  verses  which,  during 
a  holiday  in  England,  he  took  to  Eydal  Mount  to  read  to 
Wordsworth,  and,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  took  in  earnest 
the  compliments  with  which  Wordsworth  rewarded  him  for 
his  homage.  He  wrote  other  verses,  as  well  as  prose,  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  plagued  all  his  English  friends  who  had 
any  connection  with  editors  and  publishers.  So  we  infer, 
at  least,  from  this  passage  in  a  letter  of  Miss  Mitford's : 
**  Allow  me  to  entreat  you  to  find  some  better  literary  agent 
than  my  poor  self.  If  I  write  to  proprietors  of  magazines, 
or  newspapers,  or  periodicals  of  any  sort,  requesting  them 
to  insert  a  friend’s  poem,  the  reply  is  sure  to  be  that  they 
overflow  with  poetry.  You  should  have  a  man  upon  the 
spot  for  those  things,  and  not  an  old  woman  at  a  distance, 
hating  the  trade  of  authorship.”  But  Mr  Boner  was  not ' 
always  an  unsuccessful  literary  man.  If  his  verses  were 
worthless,  he  earned  the  gratitude  of  thousands  of  children 
by  translating  a  great  many  of  Hans  Andersen’s  tales,  and 
he  wrote  at  least  two  very  good  books,  one  about  Chamois 
Hunting  in  Bavaria,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  and 
a  later  one  about  Transylvania,  giving  on  the  subject  more 
information  than  was  elsewhere  accessible  to  English  readers, 
and  giving  it  well.  Before  he  died  he  had  earned  a  re¬ 
spectable  place  among  the  thousand  and  one  literary  men 
of  the  day,  but  hardly  a  right  to  two  volumes  of  panegyric. 

Yet,  as  we  have  said,  parts  of  these  volumes  are  read¬ 
able.  The  collection  of  Miss  Mitford’s  letters  contains 
some  that  are  valuable,  and  all  help  to  illustrate  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  writer.  In  one  of  them,  dated  August,  1848, 
Miss  Mitford  tells  how  “John  Buskin,  the  Oxford  gra¬ 
duate,  a  very  elegant  and  distinguished-looking  young  man, 
tall,  fair,  and  slender,”  has  made  her  acquaintance.  “  He 
took  a  fancy  to  my  writings  as  you  did,  dearest  friend,  and 
came  to  see  me  ;  and  now  we  write  to  each  other,  and  I 
hope  love  each  other  as  you  and  I  do.”  The  result  of  the 
love  between  Miss  Mitford  and  Mr  Boner  appears  in  a  very 
profuse  correspondence,  of  which  fortunately  we  have  only 
the  half  written  by  Miss  Mitford.  She  gossips  about  all 


Your  ueiigntiuL  letter  was  tue  nrst  tning  tnat  greeted  mj  eyes 
this  Saturday  morning,  the  16th  of  December,  and  on  this  same 
day  I  sit  down  to  bless  you  for  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
I  am  sixty-one  years  old  to-day.  I  have  never  been  much  of  a 
birthday  keeper — partly  because  we  were  always  a  very  small 
family,  my  father  and  mother  and  myself ;  partly  because  I  early 
learnt  to  think  how  sad  anniversaries  might  become  when  they 
only  reminded  the  survivors  of  dear  friends  dead  and  gone !  How¬ 
ever  you  have  found  a  way  to  sweeten  those  sad  memories,  and 
twenty  times  to-day,  with  the  recollection  of  my  dear  father's 
bright  smile  and  hearty  voice,  I  have  thought  how  very  much  he 
would  have  joined  in  my  affection  for  you,  with  what  a  keen 
gratitude  he  would  have  appreciated  your  kindness,  and  how  fine 
a  specimen  of  manhood  in  youth  and  in  age,  each  would  have 
thought  the  other. 

As  it  is,  I  have  one  female  friend  come  to  see  me,  who  is  at 
this  instant  drying  herself  from  the  pouring  rain — a  lovely  woman 
still  young  in  mind  and  person,  although  turned  of  forty ;  and 
three  or  four  old  servants  (four  indeed),  who  have  come  in  twenty 
miles  “  for  auld  lang  syne ;  ”  one  of  them,  who  has  brought  bis 
fiddle,  is  playing  that  tune  at  this  instant,  to  the  enchantment  of 
ray  faithful  K - ’s  sweet  little  boy.  It  is  something  to  bo  sur¬ 
rounded  by  household  ties  and  homely  sympathies.  K - has 

lived  with  me  off  and  on  for  half  a  score  years,  and  will  stay  with 
me,  please  God,  as  long  as  we  shall  both  be  spared,  and  the  other 
servants  lived  with  us  still  longer.  The  one  is  the  admirable 
gardener  of  the  great  inn  at  Salt  Hill,  who,  after  living  with  us 
for  fifteen  years,  married  a  youug  woman  who  had  lived  with  me 
nearly  as  long  as  my  own  personal  servant,  and  who  is  really  the 
very  model  of  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  man  of  the  people, 
one  in  whom  the  process  of  self-education  has  turned  to  nothing 
but  good.  I  am  very  proud  of  John  Lediard  and  bis  good  little 
wife.  I  went  to  see  them  this  summer,  and  have  never  met  with 
a  nicer  specimen  of  skill  and  industry  and  true  English  comfort 
than  in  his  garden  and  his  home. 

After  the  publication  of  Mr  L’Estrange’s  ‘Life  and 
Letters  of  Miss  Mitford,’  Mr  Boner  seems  to  have  altered 
his  opinion  of  his  patroness.  The  reason  may  be  found  in 
this  extract  from  a  note  written  a  fortnight  before  hU 
death  ;  “  Accustomed  as  she  was  to  ,tell  her  friends  of  the 
persons  she  had  seen  and  whose  acquaintance  she  had 
made,  it  is  strange  that  in  her  letters  from  1845  to  ’54 
there  is  no  mention  of  my  name.  In  hers  to  me  she  is 
continually  speaking  of  this  one  and  that  one  who  had 
written  or  been  to  see  her.” 


THE  LOVELS  OF  ARDEN. 

The  Levels  of  Arden.  By  the  Author  of  *  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,* 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  John  Maxwell  aud  Co. 

If  there  were  anything  more  than  the  stringing  together 
of  unnatural  and  inartistic  plots  and  the  heaping  of  coarse 
drapery  upon  a  number  of  stage-puppets  in  Miss  Braddon’s 
novels,  it  might  be  expected  that  in  the  twenty  or  more 
that  she  has  written  her  literary  resources  would  be  some¬ 
what  exhausted.  As  it  is,  she  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  The 
same  puppets  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  with  quite  as 
much  reason  as  on  the  first  occasion,  and  with  their  fre¬ 
quent  use  and  constant  exercise  in  their  re-arrangement 
comes  a  certain  skill  that  makes  the  novels  run  more  easily 
to  the  sort  of  readers  who  alone  can  take  pleasure  in  such 
works  as  hers.  In  many  ways,  indeed,  she  improves  as  she 
goes  on.  In  this  latest  of  her  productions,  the  difficulties 
of  English  grammar  are  mastered,  the  spelling  of  the  trite 
French  extracts  is  correct,  and  the  Tulgarities  of  thought 
are  somewhat  smoothed  ‘over.  The  ordinary  materials  of 
the  sensational  school,  too,  are  here  used  very  sparingly. 
There  is  not  so  much  as  the  mention  of  poisoning  in  the 
book.  There  is  not  even  any  actual  adultery.  In  the  first 
volume,  it  is  true.  Miss  Braddon’s  admirers  will  be  cheered 
by  the  hope  that,  not  only  will  the  seventh  commandment 
be  broken,  but  that  there  will  be  incest  as  well ;  but  they 
will  be  disappointed  at  last,  if  there  is  any  disappointment, 
after  enjoying  long  chapters  full  of  the  outpourings  of  a 
man’s  lawless  passion  and  the  excitement  of  a  married 
woman’s  dalliance  with  him,  as  far  as  eye  and  ear  and 
mouth  are  concerned,  in  finding  that  no  actual  sin  has  been 
committed  and  that  virtue  triumphs  in  the  end. 

Miss  Braddon’s  chief  skill  has  always  been  shown  in  her 
mode  of  tickling  without  surfeiting  the  appetites  of  her 
readers  ;  and  she  excels  in  ‘The  Lovels  of  Arden.’  Clarissa 
Lovel,  the  heroine,  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  a  young  lady 
of  exquisite  refinement  and  beauty  just  come  from  schoo^ 
who  flirts  with  George  Fairfax,  a  gentleman  equally  refined 


- 
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and  beautiful,  during  a  night  journey  from  London  to 
Yorkshire,  which  they  make  in  a  hrst-class  railway  carriage 
that  has  no  other  occupants.  Miss  Level’s  father,  of  course 
descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  England,  has 
been  brought  down  in  the  world  by  the  extravagances  of 
bis  wife,  who  had  spent  his  money  in  fascinating  Mr  Fair¬ 
fax’s  father  ;  and  for  some  time  ive  are  allowed  to  suppose 
that  the  lovers  of  the  second  generation  may  be  brother  and 
sister.  But  the  errant  mother  and  father  have  sinned  only 
in  thought,  and  the  errant  daughter  and  son  are  to  do  no 
more.  Their  first  meeting  is  soon  followed  by  a  long 
intimacy  consequent  on  their  being  visitors  at  the  same 
country  house,  where  also  is  staying  Lady  Geraldine  Chal- 
loner,  to  whom  Mr  Fairfax  is  to  be  married,  Miss  Lovel 
being  chosen  as  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  After  a  ball  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  wedding,  however,  Mr  Fairfax  takes  Miss 
Level’s  hand  in  ‘‘  his  firm  grasp,”  and  tells  her  that  he 
likes  her  better  than  his  betrothed  and  means  to  marry  her. 
“I  am  not  one  of  those  saints,”  he  says  in  the  hoarse, 
hard  voice  ”  that  is  essential  to  such  a  declaration,  “  who 
think  of  everybody’s  happiness  before  their  own,  Clarissa. 
I  am  very  human,  with  all  humanity’s  selfishness.  I  want 
to  be  happy.  I  want  a  wife  for  whom  I  can  feel  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  cold,  well-bred  liking.  I  did  not  think 
that  it  was  in  me  to  feel  more  than  that.  I  thought  I  had 
outlived  my  capacity  for  loving,  wasted  the  strength  of  my 
heart’s  youth  on  worthless  fancies,  spent  all  my  patrimony 
of  affection  ;  but  the  light  shines  on  me  again,  and  I  thank 
my  God  that  it  is  so.  Yes,  Clarissa,  come  what  may,  I 
thank  my  God  that  I  am  not  so  old  a  man  in  heart  and 
feeling  as  I  thought  myself.”  Of  course,  Clarissa  tries  “  to 
stem  the  current  of  his  talk  with  her  heart  beating  stormily, 
but  with  semblance  of  exceeding  calmness  ;”  but,  of  course, 
she  reciprocates  his  passion,  though  she  seems  to  be  in  a 
vague  way  conscious  that  it  would  have  been  more  decent 
for  him  to  be  formally  off  with  the  old  love  before  he  is  on 
with  the  new.  She  behaves  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
of  her.  She  refuses  him  ;  and  refuses  him  again  when  the 
intended  wedding  is  put  off  in  consequence  of  the  provi¬ 
dential  death  of  Lady  Geraldine’s  father.  He  is  mightily 
insulted,  and  goes  away  in  high  dudgeon,  first  unfolding  to 
her  his  plans  with  an  honesty  that  is  astounding.  1  will 
stand  aside  and  make  way  for  a  wealthier  suitor,”  says  this 
high-bred  gentleman  to  this  modest  maiden.  Perhaps  we 
may  meet  again  some  day,  and  1  may  not  be  so  unfortunate 
as  my  father.” 

After  that  the  young  lady  is  **  going  back  to  the  house 
slowly,  tearless,  but  with  something  like  despair  in  her 
heart,  when  she  hears  the  orchard-gate  open  again  :  he  has 
come  back,  perhaps, — returned  to  forgive  and  pity  her.” 
No, — it  is  the  “  wealthier  suitor  **  who  was  to  be  made 
way  for.  This  person,  Mr  Granger,  is  as  respectable  a  man 
as  Miss  Braddon  can  paint  with  the  colours  at  her  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  is  a  millionaire.  He 
is  also  a  widower,  with  a  daughter  older  than  Miss  Lovel. 
Miss  Lovel  loathes  him  ;  but  she  marries  him  because  he 
and  her  father  wish  it.  In  due  time  “  God  gives  her  a  son.” 
8he  tries  to  be  a  good  wife,  and,  after  a  little  mild  fiirtation 
with  Mr  Fairfax,  she  prays  that  she  may  not  meet  him 
agam.  “  Her  prayers  were  not  granted — perhaps  they  did 
not  come  so  entirely  from  the  heart,  as  prayers  should  that 
would  fain  bring  a  blessing.”  She  meets  him  often,  and 
he  is  most  seductive  when  he  appears  before  her  in  evening 
dress,  which  has  a  sensuous  meaning  to  Miss  Braddon 
which,  we  believe,  no  other  novelist  has  detected.  “  The 
broad  expanse  of  shirt  front,”  she  exclaims  in  a  sentence 
suflBciently  eloquent,  though  a  verb  is  missing,  “  with  its 
delicate  embroidery,  not  obtrusively  splendid,  but  minutely 
elaborate  rather,  involving  the  largest  expenditure  of 
needlework  to  produce  the  smallest  and  vaguest  effect 
suspicion  of  richness,  as  it  were,  nothing  more; 
the  expanse  of  linen  proclaims  the  breadth  of  chest, 
and  gives  a  factitious  slimness  to  the  waist.”  Mr 
Fairfax’s  **  factitious  slimness  ”  overcomes  Mrs  Granger. 
She  confesses  her  love  for  him,  but  refuses  to  run  away 
with  him  lest  her  son  should  **  blush  for  his  mother  by- 
wd-by/*  “  I  have  never  found  that  sons  have  a  faculty  of 
blushing  on  account  of  that  kind  of  thing,”  Mr  Fairfax 
answers ;  and  adds,  in  a  stage  whisper,  “  Egad,  there’d  be 


a  great  deal  of  blushing  going  on  at  the  crack  clubs  if  they 
had  !  ”  Though  Mrs  Granger  refuses  to  run  away,  she  does 
not  mind  talking  and  thinking  adultery  during  a  volume- 
full  of  clandestine  interviews.  At  last,  her  lover,  by  a  very 
mean  trick,  puts  her  in  such  a  suspicious  situation  that 
her  husband,  finding  her  in  it,  insists  on  a  separation.  She 
runs  away  with  her  baby,  but  not  with  Mr  Fairfax.  Her 
baby  nearly  dies,  and  her  husband,  telegraphed  for,  comes 
to  help  her  to  nurse  him.  Then  she  falls  ill,  and  her 
husband  nurses  her  too.  The  end  of  it  is  that  Mr  Granger 
says,  “  My  darling,  we  will  begin  the  world  again,— we  will 
begin  life  over  again,  Clarissa  I  ”  So  all  ends  happily,  and 
Mr^  Fairfax,  after  taking  up  with  a  Spanish  dancer,  marries 
a  rich  widow.  “  He  and  Clarissa  meet  sometimes  in  society, 
— meet,  touch  hands  even,  and  know  that  every  link 
between  them  is  broken.” 

It  has  not  been  our  misfortune  to  read  all  Miss  Braddon ’s 
novels ;  but  of  all  that  we  have  read  *  The  Levels  of 
Arden  ’  is  the  nastiest. 

FRIENDS  AND  ACQUAINTANCES. 

Friends  and  Acquaintances.  By  the  Author  of  'Episodes  in  an 
Obscure  Life.’  In  Three  Volumes.  Straban  and  Co. 

This  is  a  good,  and  yet  rather  a  puzzling  book.  To  praise 
it  would  be  very  easy  and  most  agreeable  ;  justly  to  find 
fault  with  it  would  be  not  so  easy,  and  very  disagreeable 
into  the  bargain.  Coolly  to  dissect  a  work  written 
with  such  seeming  frankness  would  be  but  a  cynical 
return  for  its  candour;  and  to  pass  with  but  slighting 
mention,  or  to  slur  over  its  literary  merit,  would  not 
unfairly  subject  the  critic  to  the  charge  of  dulness,  or,  still 
worse,  of  malignity.  It  is  certainly  remarkably  clever— 
and  now  we  think  we  see  our  way  a  little.  Sir  John, 
annoyed  with  Mrs  Quickly,  calls  her  “  an  otter ;”  and, 
when  asked  his  reason,  replies,  “  Because  she’s  neither  fish 
nor  fiesh.”  Somewhat  similar  is  the  explanation  of  our 
perplexity.  On  the  one  hand,  these  sketches  profess  to  be 
transcripts  from  the  open  book  of  London  life ;  on  the 
other,  they  have  been  revised,  and  corrected,  and  modified 
for  literary  purposes.  The  reader,  who  has  had  little 
acquaintance  with  the  people  with  whom  the  writer  has 
been  conversant,  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  ignorance  of 
the  original  so  far  disqualifies  him  from  giving  judgment 
on  the  copy,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  pronouncing  the  very 
details  which  have  been  limned  with  photographic  accu¬ 
racy  to  be  out  of  drawing.  Yet,  if  he  have  bestowed 
adequate  study  on  the  literary  expression  of  expe¬ 
riences  not  peculiar  to  any  section  of  humanity,  but' the 
common  heritage  of  our  race,  he  must  have  the  means, 
if  not  of  comparing  the  representations  with  the  persons 
represented,  yet  of  conjecturing  with  some  probability  where 
they  are  true  to  nature.  We  have,  most  of  us,  said  of 
some  portrait  whose  original  we  never  saw,  “  That  must  be 
a  good  likeness  I  ”  Yet  we  should  be  chary  of  asserting  of 
any  but  a  miserable  daub  that  “  no  one  could  ever  be  like 
that  I  ”  The  artist  affirms  that  it  does  resemble  somebody, 
and  who  are  we  to  contradict  him  ?  Supposing  the  artist 
to  be  very  clever,  and  to  give  a  dexterous  twist  to  his  work, 
so  that,  without  any  palpable  falsification,  he  touches  it  up 
here,  and  tones  it  down  there,  the  result  being  that  quite 
another  expression  than  the  true  one  is  got  out  of  the 
unaltered  features,  might  not  the  spectator  be  puzzled  ? 
And  yet,  if  he  expressed  his  lurking  dissatisfaction,  he 
could  not  support  his  opinion  by  pointing  to  a  wrong  colour 
given  to  an  eye,  or  a  wrong  curve  to  a  lip  (even  supposing 
that  he  knew  the  original),  though  he  may  feel  that  the 
expression  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  features,  and  could 
not  fairly  have  been  given  by  them.  So  the  reader  of  ^the 
book  before  us  will  sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoy¬ 
ment,  doubtfully  ask  himself — Is  this  effect  due  to  the 
sitter’s  face,  or  the  painter’s  fancy  ?  Were  these  sketches 
avowed  fiction,  our  way  would  lie  “  as  plain  as  road  to 
parish  church.”  No  damaging  retort  could  bo  made  to  an 
objector — “  Why,  that  circumstance,  that  phrase  which  you 
demur  to,  is  literally  true  ”— when,  after  all,  the  objector 
may  be  right.  The  incongruity  he  perceives  is  real, 
between  fiction  and  fact ;  and,  having  no  means  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  the  one  from  the  other,  he  accepts  the  fiction,  and 
runs  his  head  against  the  incompatible  (though  incontro- 
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DE  HAETWIG’S  SUBTEEEANEAN  WOBLD. 

The  Subterranean  World.  Bjr  Dr  George  Hartwijr,  Author  of ‘TL« 
Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,*  ‘  The  Tropical  World/ *  The  Polar 
World/  and  ‘The  Harmonies  of  Nature/  With  three  Maps  and- 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  Longmans. 

To  the  four  good  books  of  what  is  called  “popular 
science,”  which  he  has  already  written,  Dr  Hartwig  here 
adds  a  fifth  that  is  quite  equal  to  its  predecessors. 
Picturesque  writing,  aided  by  a  profusion  of  woodcuts 
makes  his  descriptions  very  interesting,  and  they  are  the 
result  of  extensive  study  and  sound  judgment.  With 
something  of  Humboldt’s  and  Mrs  Somerville’s  temper,  he 
contrives  to  teach  a  great  deal  in  a  very  pleasant  way  ;  and, 
though  most  of  his  readers  will  be  content,  or  compelled 
through  lack  of  time,  to  take  his  teachings  upon  trust,  his 
books  are  just  of  the  sort  to  quicken  the  interest  of  many 
and  induce  them  to  pass  on  to  further  and  more  precise 
examination  of  the  topics  which  they  only  profess  to  discuss 
superficially. 

The  title  of  the  work  before  us  very  fairly  indicates  its  sub¬ 
ject,  though  it  treats  not  so  much  of  the  underground  world 
as  of  its  influences  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  uses 
that  man  is  able  to  make  of  the  materials  extracted  from  it. 
Dr  Hartwig  fills  his  earlier  chapters  with  concise  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  geological  revolutions  to  which  the  earth  has 
been  subjected,  of  the  working  of  subterranean  heat  in 
extensive  upheavals  and  depressions  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
in  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  landslips,  and  kindred  operations 
of  those  internal  forces  which  we  can,  as  yet,  only  under, 
stand  and  measure  by  their  accidental  presentment  of 
themselves  to  us.  He  has  a  chapter  on  fossils,  another  on 
the  subterranean  relics  of  pre-historic  man,  and  another  on 
subterranean  life  as  far  as  we  now  know  it  to  exist.  Most  of 
his  work,  however,  is  descriptive  of  caves  and  mines,  of  the 
things  contained  in  them  and  the  things  taken  from  them. 
More  than  half  of  it  is  about  mines  and  minerals,  and  this 
portion  of  the  volume  is  a  tolerably  complete  popular 
treatise  on  applied  geology  and  its  relations  with  chemistry 
and  commerce.  One  long  chapter  sketches  the  history  and 
process  of  mining,  and  explains  the  various  methods  that 
have  been  adopted  for  obtaining  the  underground  treasures 
required  by  man,  and  for  obtaining  them  with  the  least 
possiblje  risk.  To  this  follow  chapters  about  gold,  silver, 
and  the  other  metals,  coal,  bitumen,  salt,  sulphur,  and 
other  substances,  both  history  and  science  being,  in  each 
case,  given  in  amusing  and  instructive  gossip.  Dr  Hartwig 
does  not  profess  to  tell  anything  new,  but  the  old  things 
that  he  tells  will  be  new  to  many  of  his  readers,  and 
ought  to  be  known  to  all.  These  two  paragraphs  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  volume : 

Petroleum  springs  have  been  known  for  many  ages  in  Barmah, 
where  there  are  about  one  hundred  wells  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  three  hundred  and  six  feet  deep,  each  lined  with  hori¬ 
zontal  tubes,  but  not  all  now  worked ;  at  Baku,  in  the  neighboar* 
hood  of  the  holy  fires,  already  mentioned  ;  near  the  village  of 
Amiano,  in  Parma,  whence  enough  was  formerly  obtained  to 
light  the  streets  of  Genoa ;  at  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
which  has  furnished  oil  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  i|s 
petroleum  spring  having  been  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  at  Agn- 
gentum,  in  Sicily,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  furnished  a  mmera 
oil  that  was  collected  and  used  for  burning  in  lamps  ;  on  tn® 
banks  of  the  Kuban,  and  many  other  localities;  but  it  is  only 
since  the  discovery  of  the  immense  sources  of  supply  uj 
north-eastern  States  of  America  and  in  Canada  that  petroleum 
has  become  not  only  an  article  of  the  greatest  commercial  nu 
portance,  but  a  blessing  to  millions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
gladdens  the  long  winter  evenings  of  the  Icelandic  peasant,  an 
pnlivi^nA  tbft  hut  of  the  Australian  settler:  it  has  foun 


vertible)  fact.  The  danger  is,  of  course,  all  the  greater 
when  tho  fiction  is  so  well  managed  as  to  be  in  keeping 
with  itself,  and  the  fact  is  left  outside  it  in  isolation  and 
seeming  vreakness,  luring  the  unwary  assailant  to  his  certain 
discomfiture. 

The  “friends  and  acquaintances”  are  actual  men  and 
women  with  whom  the  author  has  been  brought  into  con¬ 
tact.  Whether  it  was  quite  fair  to  utilise  their  experiences 
in  three  volumes,  and  how  they  would  have  liked  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  their  confidences,  are  questions  we  need  not 
discuss.  The  latter  is  anticipated  in  “Peggy’s  Haven,” 
where  the  narrator  begs  that  her  story  may  not  be  printed 
in  Reynolds  8  or  Lloyd*tf  and  not  with  her  full  name.  The 
mention  of  printing  at  all  by  the  desolate  old  creature 
suggests  that  she  had  had  some  intimation  of  her  visitor’s 
literary  enterprise.  The  tone  of  the  book  could  hardly  be 
more  tender  or  charitable,  but  we  own  to  a  suspicion  that 
this  sort  of  reading  is  but  disguised  gossip  after  all.  Would 
the  author  give  a  complete  history  of  one  of  these  cha¬ 
racters,  drawing  freely  upon  his  imagination  (guided  by 
his  experience)  for  particulars,  he  might  call  it  a  fiction, 
but  the  chances  are  that  it  would  tell  us  more  of  the  life 
of  the  London  poor  than  these  shreds  and  patches,  and  the 
literary  skill  here  shown  would  have  wider  and  more  legi¬ 
timate  scope.  Yet,  after  spending  several  pleasant  hours 
with  the  writer,  we  do  not  wish  to  take  an  ungracious 
leave  by  suggesting  to  him  another  task,  instead  of  duly 
thanking  him  for  what  he  has  done  already.  The  papers 
are  all  well-written,  but  differ  considerably  in  value — nearly 
all  good  coins,  but  some  gold  and  some  silver.  We  do  not 
(in  comparison)  highly  prize  the  “  Supper  in  a  Caravan  ” 
— we  have  too  vivid  a  remembrance  of  Mrs  Jarley  and  Mr 
Vuffin  in  the  *  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ’ — nor  “He  Cometh  Not, 
She  Said,”  nor  Malyon’s  Cottage,”  which  have  a  smack  of 
the  magazine  story,  with  its  artificial  prettiness.  But  we  have 
.taken  especial  delight  in  “  Travels  behind  a  Plough,”  with 
its  wonderful  range  of  country  sights,  sounds,  and  notions — 
particularly  the  ploughman’s  notion  that,  because  a  London 
boy  knew  not  a  heron  when  he  saw  one,  he  also  needed  the 
explanatory  “  That  there,  sir,  is  what  we  calls  a  stack.” 
Of  the  biographic  sketches  we  must  just  name  that  of 
Hoppety  Bob,  tho  lame  toymaker,  who  does  his  best  to 
educate,  mind  and  soul,  tho  children  of  his  squalid  alley, 
John  tho  Carman,  and  Punchey  Parsley  (good  Samaritans 
both),  and  the  pathetic  group  of  old  women  in  the  **Peep 
into  a  Garret”  (with  its  two  happily-contrasted  inmates,  the 
cheerful  and  the  grumbling),  “  Peggy’s  Haven,”  and  the 
most  powerful  of  all,  Quite  Alone.”  This  last  is  the 
history  of  a  poor  gentlewoman,  who,  by  unmerited  misfor¬ 
tune,  became  a  London  “  bunter  ”  or  bone-grubber.  In  it, 
the  moral  of  the  whole  of  the  author’s  experience  among 
the  poor  is  summed  up  thus  : 

However  the  fact  may  be  explained,  a  belief  in  Christ  gives 
real  comfort  and  courage,  when,  without  such  a  belief,  the 
wretched  would  be  utterly  wretched,  the  weary  worsted  in  life’s 
struggle  would  walk  into  the  water,  or  lie  down  and  die  in  their 
foodless  garrets  or  the  first  quiet  street-corner  they  could  find. 

No  Christian  would,  of  course,  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
statement ;  but,  if  we  are  to  take  the  utterances  ascribed 
to  the  various  characters  in  the  book  as  veritably  their  own, 
it  is  strange  that  they  should  all,  whatever  their  previous 
history,  full  into  the  same  dialect  (so  to  speak)  when  upon 
religious  topics,  and  hit  upon  quaintnesses  which  stud  their 
talk  rather  like  slips  from  the  Muses’  Garden  than  plants 
native  to  the  soil. 

There  is  good  store  of  shrewd  observation  in  the  author's 
own  remarks.  Admirable  are  the  hints,  and  dexterously 
conveyed,  to  intending  visitors  to  the  poor  (in  Miss  Bertha), 
and  the  visitor's  own  diflSculties  are  not  lost  sight  of,  either. 

Tho  honestly-struggling  poor,  whom  Miss  Bertha  found  out, 
fully  forgave  her  her  power  of  helping  them,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal. 

But  this  is  not  a  book  to  be  judged  by  quotations,  though 
much  longer  than  any  we  have  space  'for.  It  should  be 
opened  at  random,  and  a  page  or  two  read ;  the  rest  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  the  reader’s  inclination.  Tried  by  that 
test,  not  a  few  of  our  new  books  would  be  found  wanting. 
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In  Europe,  the  most  extensive  mine  of  asphaltic  rock  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  of  the  Val  de  Travers  in  the  canton  of  Neuf- 
chatel;  but  the  most  remarkable  deposit  of  bitumen  in  the  world 
is  the  celebrated  Great  Pitch  Lake  in  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
With  regard  to  its  formation,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks  that  the 
Orinoco,  which  discharges  its  vast  volume  of  water  right  opposite 
to  the  island,  has  for  ages  been  rolling  down  great  quantities  of 
woody  and  vegetable  bodies  into  the  surrounding  sea,  where  by 
the  influence  of  currents  and  eddies,  they  may  be  arrested  and 
accumulated  in  particular  places.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
earthquakes  and  other  indications  of  volcanic  action  in  these  parts 
lends  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  these  vegetable  substances 
may  have  undergone,  by  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire,  those 
transformations  or  chemical  changes  whch  produce  petroleum ; 
and  this  may,  by  the  same  causes,  be  forced  up  to  the  surface, 
where,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  inspissated,  and  forms 
the  different  varieties  of  pure  and  earthy  pitch  or  asphaltum  so 
abundant  in  the  island.  The  Pitch  Lake  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference ;  the  bitumen  is  solid  and  cold  near  the  shores, 
but  gradually  increases  in  temperature  and  softness  towards 
the  centre,  where  it  is  boiling.  The  solidified  bitumen 
appears  as  if  it  had  cooled  as  the  surface  boiled  in  large 
babbles.  The  a.scent  from  the  lake  to  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  is  covered  with  a  hardened  pitch,  on 
which  trees  and  vegetables  flourish,  and  the  best  pine-apples 
in  the  West  Indies,  called  black  pines,  grow  wild.  As  the 
Trinidad  pitch  has  been  found  by  chemical  analysis  to  be  an 
excellent  material  for  the  making  of  gas,  it  will  probably 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  wonder  is  that 
it  has  been  so  long  neglected. 

In  a  chapter  about  tunnels  Dr  Hartwig  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  Mont  Oenis  passage,  and  the  method  of  its 
excavation,  the  triumphant  result  of  which  is  likely  to 
inaugurate  a  new  era  in  engineering  enterprise.  In  all  his 
work  Or  Hartwig  shows  so  much  sound  knowledge,  and  so 
much  good  taste,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  write  other 
books  like  the  five  he  has  already  produced,  which, 
avowedly  compilations,  are  of  far  more  general  utility  than 
many  that  have  greater  claims  to  originality. 
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Mastertnan,  J. — ‘  llalf-a-Dozen  Daughters.’  lu  Two  Volumes.  (Crown 
.w  PP-  316,  293,  218.)  King. 

Thomas  Krskine. — ‘The  Constitutional  History  of  England 
riuce  the  Accession  of  George  the  Third.’  Third-  Edition,  with  a 
hew  Supplemeutary  CbapU-r.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 

499,  188.)  Longmans. 

uvemll,  William  Henry,  Edited  by  — ‘  The  Accounts  of  the  Churchwardens 
of  the  Parish  of  St  Michael,  Cornhill,  in  the  City  of  London,  from 
1456  to  1608.  3Vith  Miscellaneous  Memoranda  contained  in  the 
Great  Book  of  Accounts,  and  Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
3  estry,  from  1.563  to  1607- ’  (Small  4to,  pp.  xxxii,  282,  .)  Alfred 

^  dames  Waterlow. 

•.aniuelsou,  James. — ‘Views  of  the  Deity,  Traditional  and  Scientific;  a 
Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Thcolorical  Science.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 
48.  tid.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

»coii,iieorge  Gordon. — ‘Clumber  Chase;  or.  Love’s  Riddle  Solved  by  a 
Royal  Sphinx.’  A  Tale  of  the  Restoration.  In  Three  Volumes. 
•T  PP-  311,  318,  318.  6d.)  Newby. 

Taine,  H,  A. — ‘  History  of  English  Literature.*  Translated  by  H.  Van 
Laun.  Vol.  I.  (8VO,  pp.  xi,  631, 10s.  6d.)  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 
JJ’lucational  Places  of  Amusement  in  London.’  With  Twenty-four 
illustratlona  (]2mo,  pp.  206,  is.)  James  Hogg  and  Son. 

[•  These  boolu  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

In  The  Accounts  of  the  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of 
St  Michael^  Comhill^  we  have  a  useful  contribution  to 
antiquarian  literature,  and  such  material  as  the  best  sort  of 
general  history  is  made  of.  The  work  contains  extracts  from 
the  registers  of  one  of  the  oddest  churches  in  London,  with 
introduction,  notes,  and  index,  by  Mr  Overall,  the 
hbrarian  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  St  Michael’s, 
Cornhill,  was  in  existence  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
In  1421  it  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  a  new  steeple  was 
nilt.  Other  changes  were  made  before  the  Great  Fire  of 
66Gj  which  cleared  the  ground  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
existing  church  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  all  that  remained 


of  the  old  building  being  then  utilised.  The  steeple  of  l  i2l 
was  preserved  till  1724,  when  the  pre^eut  handsome  tower 
was  raised,  though  it  lucks  some  of  the  miraculous  murks  for 
heavenly  favour  possessed  by  its  predecessor.  “  I  have  oft 
heard  my  father  report,”  says  Stow,  “  certain  men  in  the 
loft  next  under  the  bells,  ringing  a  peal,  a  tempest  of 
lightning  and  thunder  did  arise,  an  ugly  shapen  sight 
appeared  to  them  coming  in  at  the  south  window,  and 
lighted  on  the  north  ;  for  fear  whereof  they  all  fell  down 
and  lay  as  dead  for  the  time,  letting  the  bells  ring  and 
cease  of  their  own  accord.  When  the  ringers  came  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  found  certain  stones  of  the  north  window  to  be 
raised  and  scratched,  as  if  they  had  been  so  much  butter, 
printed  with  a  lion’s  claw.  The  same  stones  so  remain 
till  this  day  (1603).  I  have  seen  them  oft,  and  have  put 
a  feather  or  small  stick  into  the  holes  where  the  claws  bad 
entered  three  or  four  inches  deep.” 

Dr  Fullerton  is  a  retired  physician  in  Australia,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-colonists  and  all  others  who  may 
be  out  of  reach  of  doctors,  he  has  prepared  a  Famihj 
Medical  Guides  giving  plain  directions  for  the  detection 
and  cure  of  most  ordinary  ailments.  The  book  is  simply 
written,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  be  very  useful.  There 
appears  to  be  none  of  the  old-fashioned  alarmism  about  it, 
and  its  tone  should  induce  those  who  follow  its  guidance 
to  feel  that  with  common  sense  and  presence  of  mind  most 
maladies  can  be  overcome,  which  is  more  than  half  the 
battle. 

Mr  Mortimer  Collins  is  not  a  poet,  but  his  Inn  of  Strange 
Meetings  and  other  Poems  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  some¬ 
times  on  account  of  the  good  stuff  that  he  introduces  into 
his  fabric,  sometimes  on  account  of  its  amusing  frivolities. 
Mr  Collins’s  rhymes  are  often  very  faulty.  In  the  course  of 
three  pages  ”  dip  so  ”  is  paired  with  “  Calypso,”  ‘‘  furrows  ” 
with  ”  susurrus,”  ”  leopard  ”  with  “  shepherd,”  “  bridal  ” 
with  ”  idyl,”  ”  Helvellyn  ”  with  ”  swelling,”  ”  bodice  ”, 
with  “goddess,”  “eyelids  ”  with  “  shy  lids,”  and  “  maidens  ’* 
with  “  cadence.”  Here  is  an  average  verse  : 

Divine  the  fragrance  of  those  phantom  flowers. 

An  exhalation  from  the  laughing  luminous 
Lymph  of  great  Bacchus.  I  remember  hours 

Of  youth  and  mirth  and  love  ’neath  trees  cacuminous. 
Odour  is  linked  with  memory,  has  strange  powers 
A  life  that’s  drowned  in  Lethe  to  resume  in  us. 

So,  when  I  smell  those  roses,  well  I  know 

How  smiled  my  lost  love  .  .  .  lost  long  years  ago. 

An  anonymous  book  on  The  JEducational  Places  of  Aniuse^ 
ment  in  London  is  intended  “  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
working-classes  to  the  profitable  way  in  which  they  may 
spend  their  holidays.”  Billingsgate  market  and  the  Ceme¬ 
teries  are  among  the  “  places  of  amusement  ”  described. 

Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett  announce  among  their  forth¬ 
coming  new  works,—*  The  Literary  Life  of  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Harness,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Knightsbridge,  and 
Prebendary  of  St  Paul’s,’  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L  Estrange,^  1 
vol.,  8 VO. — *  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  a  Narrative  of  Dis¬ 
covery  and  Adventure  in  the  North  Pacific,’  by  Francis 
Poole,  C.E.,  edited  by  J.  W.  Lyndon,  8vo.,  with  map  and 
illustrations. — *  Hannah,*  by  the  author  of  *  John  Halifax, 

2  vols. — *  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk,’  by  Parker  Gill- 
more,  2  vols.,  with  illustrations. — *  Wilfrid  Cumbermede,* 
by  George  MacDonald,  IiL.D.,  3  vols.—*  The  Cities  of  tho 
Nations  Fell,’  by  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.,  1  vol.— ■ 

'  The  Lady  of  Lyndon,’  by  Lady  Blake,  3  vols.—*  Mine 
Own  Familiar  Friend,’  by  the  Hon  Mrs  Montgomery, 

3  vols. 

Messrs  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin  announce  a  work 
entitled  *  Homely  Scenes  from  Great  Painters,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  to  which  will  consist  of  twenty-four  full-page  plates, 
printed  by  the  **  Woodbury  Process,”  from  pictures  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Faed,  Frith,  J.  0.  Horsley,  Leys, 

Stone,  Dubasti,  Meyerheim,  &c.  The  descriptive  text  will 
be  written  by  Mr  Godfrey  Turner,  and  will  comprise  popu¬ 
lar  essays  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  illustrations,  their 

Stock  announces  *  A  New  Cyclopsedia  of  Illustrative 
Anecdote  *  The  Missionary  World :  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Chris*- 
tian  Missions  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  and  in  all  Times  j 
*  The  Biblical  Museum,  vols  1  and  2  on  the  Gospels ;’  *  Bye- 
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Guiotnar,  I  ask  not 

With  purpose  to  betray  you.  If  you  were 
Ten  thousand  times  a  Spaniard,  the  nation 
We  Portugals  most  hate,  I  yet  would  save  ^ou, 

If  in  my  power  it  lay.  Lift  up  these  hangings: 

Behind  my  bed’s  head  there’s  a  hollow  place, 

Into  which  enter.  [^He  hides  himself.']  '  So ;  but  from  this  stir  not, 
If  the  officers  come,  as  you  expect  they  will  do, 

I  know  they  owe  such  reverence  to  my  lodgings 
That  they  will  easily  give  credit  to  me, 

And  search  no  further. 

Rutilio.  The  blest  saints  pay  for  me 

The  infinite  debt  I  owe  you ! 

Guiomar.  Be  of  comfort. 

Once  more  I  give  my  promise  for  your  safety. 

All  men  are  subject  to  such  accidents. 

Especially  the  valiant ;  and  [aside]  who  knows  not 
But  that  the  charity  I  afford  this  stranger 
My  only  son  elsewhere  may  stand  in  need  of. 

[Ente7'  officer's  and  servants^  with  her  son*s  body  on  a  6ier.] 

First  Servant.  Now,  madam,  if  your  wisdom  ever  could 
Raise  up  defences  against  floods  of  sorrow 
That  haste  to  overwhelm  you,  make  true  use 
Of  your  discretion. 

Second  Servant.  Your  only  son. 

My  Lord  Duarte’s  slain  1 

Officer.  His  murderer. 

Pursued  by  us,  was,  by  a  boy,  discovered 
Entering  your  house,  and  that  induced  us 
To  nress  into  it  for  his  apprehension. 

Guiomar,  Oh ! 

Servant,  Sure,  her  heart  is  broke. 

Officer.  Madam  ! — 

Guiomar,  Stand  off  I 

My  sorrow  is  so  dear  and  precious  to  me 
That  you  must  not  partake  it.  [Aside.]  O,  my  Duarte  ! 

Thou  art  dead  ;  and  thy  sad  mother 
Must  make  a  wilful  shipwreck  of  her  vow. 

Or  thou  fall  unaveng’d  1  My  soul's  divided. 

Vengeance  knocks  at  my  heart;  but  my  word  given 
Denies  the  entrance.  Is  no  medium  left 
But  that  I  must  protect  the  murderer. 

Or  suffer  in  that  faith  he  made  his  altar  ? 

Wretch  that  I  am,  uncapable  of  comfort! 

[To  the  officers  and  servants.]  Search  for  the  murderer  and  remove 
the  body. 

And  give  it  burial.  [They  all  go  out.] 

[lb  MuiWo.]  Whate’er  thou  art 

To  whom  I  have  given  means  of  life,  to  witness 
With  what  religion  I  have  kept  my  promise. 

Come  fearless  forth.  But  let  thy  face  be  cover’d, 

That  I  hereafter  be  not  forced  to  know  thee; 

For  motherly  affection  may  return. 

My  vow  once  paid  to  heaven.  Thou  hast  taken  from  me 

The  respiration  of  my  heart,  the  light 

Of  my  swol’n  eyes,  in  his  life  that  sustain’d  me. 

Yet  my  word  given  to  save  you  I  make  good. 

You  are  not  known :  there  is  no  mark  about  you 
That  can  discover  you ;  let  not  fear  betray  you. 

With  all  convenient  speed  you  can,  fly  from  me. 

That  I  may  never  see  you  ;  and  that  want 
Of  means  may  be  no  let  unto  your  journey. 

Here  are  a  hundred  crowns.  [Gives  him  a  purse.]  You  are  at  the 
door  now  ;  and  so,  farewell  for  ever . 

In  that  scene,  as  in  a  hundred  others  that  might  be  culled 
from  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  we  see  what 
mastery  they  had  over  thought  and  language,  but  how,  in 
their  highest  efforts  at  pathos,  they  failed,  through  too 
much  straining  after  tragic  effect.  Their  comedy  was 
better  ;  but  rarely  could  they  play  long  with  human  follies 
without  mixing  with  their  jest  coarse  ideas,  and  pandering 
to  the  worst  tastes  of  a  depraved  age.  Neither  fault,  how¬ 
ever,  was  discerned  by  their  contemporaries  or  followers  in 
the  next  generation.  Parts  of  The  Custom  of  the  Country 
are  mere  wanton  grossness  ;  yet  Lovelace  said  of  it. 

View  here  a  loose  thought  said  with  such  a  grace 
Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus’  face  ; 

So  well  disguis’d  that  ’twas  conceiv’d  by  none 
But  Cupid  bad  Diana’s  linen  on. 

This  play  was  one  of  the  last  in  which  Beaumont  had  a 
hand.  Having  married  about  1613,  he  died  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1616,  when  he  was  only  about  twenty-nine,  six 
weeks  before  Shakespeare,  who  was  his  senior  by  two  or 
three-and- twenty  years. 

Fletcher  wrote  on  for  nine  years  more,  producing  in  that 
time  about  thirty  plays,  in  some  of  which  Eowley,  Mas¬ 
singer,  and  other  writers  are  supposed  to  have  assisted.  ,0f 
one  of  them.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Shakespeare  is 
reported,  on  very  slender  grounds,  to  have  written  some 
portions.  It  is  more  probable  that  Fletcher,  always  prone 
to  imitate  the  style  of  the  greatest  of  playwrights,  here 
succeeded  best.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  based  on  the 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XVII. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  more  profuse  writers  than 
Webster.  Besides  the  four  plays  already  referred  to, 
Fletcher  had  written  alone  a  most  pathetic  tragedy, 
Thierry  and  Theodoret,  and  a  charming  pastoral.  The  Faith¬ 
ful  Shepherdess,  and  he  and  Beaumont  had  written  jointly 
three  good  comedies,  A  King  and  No  King,  The  Scornful 
Lady,  The  Coxcomb,  and  some  other  plays,  before  1613. 
After  that  there  was  no  abatement  of  their  industry. 
About  three  plays  a  year  were  produced  by  them.  The 
Little  French  Lawyer,  probably  written  in  1613,  is  one  of 
their  most  amusing  comedies,  detailing  the  exploits  of  one 
La  Writ,  who,  having  by  accident  triumphed  in  a  duel, 
goes  about  challenging  every  one  who  comes  in  his  way. 
Wit  without  Money,  issued  in  August,  1614,  sets  forth  the 
adventures  of  Valentine,  **  a  gallant  that  will  not  be  per. 
suaded  to  keep  his  estate,  but  chooses  to  live  by  his  wits 
rather,’*  much  of  the  sport  being  shown  in  jest  and  love- 
making  with  a  shrewd  widow.  The  Custom  of  the  Country, 
which  soon  followed,  though  one  of  the  least  pleasant  of 
their  plays  as  regards  its  plot  and  many  of  its  scenes,  in 
parts  exhibits  all  the  power  and  grace  that  characterise  their 
writings.  Through  a  turmoil  of  vice  we  watch  the  chaste 
course  of  love  between  Arnoldo  and  Zenocia,  who  are 
forced  by  the  vile  ways  that  prevail  in  their  Italian  home 
to  flee  for  safety  to  Lisbon,  where  they  find  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  yet  worse  circumstances  of  immorality. 
Virtue  triumphs  at  last,  however,  and  the  satisfactory 
ending  would  satisfy  the  most  exacting  critic,  were  it  not 
clear  that  the  show  of  vice  in  the  progress  of  the  story 
was  intended  not  to  teach  virtue,  but  to  gratify  the  gross 
tastes  of  the  spectators.  A  fair  illustration  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  skill  in  writing  appears  in  a  scene  between 
Butilio,  Arnoldo’s  brother,  who,  having  fought  with,  and 
apparently  slain,  the  son  of  Guiomar,  a  good  Portuguese 
lady,  by  chance  seeks  shelter  from  his  pursuers  in  her 
house,  and  is  generously  protected  by  her. 

Rutilio.  I  am  pursued  ;  and  all  the  posts  are  stopp’d  too : 

Not  any  hope  to  escape  :  behind,  before  me, 

On  either  side  I  am  beset.  Curst  fortune ! 

Would  I  had  made  the  greedy  waves  my  tomb, 

And  died  obscure  and  innocent:  not,  as  Nero, 

Smear’d  o’er  with  blood.  Whither  have  my  fears  brought  me  ? 

I  am  got  into  a  house ;  the  doors  all  open. 

This,  by  the  largeness  of  the  room,  the  hangings. 

And  other  rich  adornments,  glistening  through 

The  sable  mask  of  night,  says  it  belongs 

To  one  of  means  and  rank.  No  servant  stirring  ; — 

Murmur  nor  whisper? 

Guiomar.  Who’s  that  ? 

Rutilio.  By  the  voice 

This  is  a  woman. 

Guiomar.  Stephano,  Jasper,  Julia ! 

Who  waits  there? 

Rutilio.  ’Tis  the  lady  of  the  house. 

I'll  fly  to  her  protection. 

Guiomar.  Speak,  what  are  you  ? 

Rutilio.  Of  all  that  ever  breath’d  a  man  most  wretched. 

Guiomar.  I’m  sure  you  are  a  man  of  most  ill-manners. 

You  could  not  with  so  little  reverence  else 

Press  to  my  private  chamber.  Whither  would  you  ? 

Or  what  do  you  seek? 

Rutilio.  Gracious  woman,  hear  me ! 

I  am  a  stranger,  and  in  that  I  answer 

All  your  demands  ;  a  most  unfortunate  stranger 

That,  call’d  unto  it  by  my  enemy’s  pride, 

Have  left  him  dead  i*^  th’  streets.  «iustice  pursues  me ; 

And  for  that  life  I  took  unwillingly, 

And  in  a  fair  defence,  I  must  lose  mine. 

Unless  you,  in  your  charity,  protect  me. 

Your  house  is  now  my  sanctuary ;  and  the  altar 
I  gladly  would  take  hold  of,  your  sweet  mercy. 

Take  pity  on  me ! 

ihtxormr.  Are  you  a  Castilian? 

Rutilio.  No,  madam  ;  Italy  claims  my  birth. 


•  » 
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most  popular  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  Chaucer’s  ‘  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales,*  that  recounting  the  story  of  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  is  a  fine  tragedy  ;  yet  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  only 
5  feeble  echo  of  the  splendid  poem  that  suggested  it. 
Other  skilful  tragedies  of  Fletcher’s  were  Boc^icea,  re¬ 
counting  the  old  British  legend  of  Boadicea  and  her  valour, 
and  The  Bloody  Brother ^  setting  forth  the  cruelties  wrought 
by  Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  final  retribution  that 
falls  on  him.  His  clever  comedies  are  more  numerous, 
though  they  show  that,  if  all  the  beauties  of  the  earlier 
ones  of  which  he  was  joint  author  were  not  Beaumont’s, 
neither  was  Beaumont  alone  answerable  for  the  obscenities 
that  marred  them.  Unfortunately  the  wit  and  the  immo¬ 
rality  run  together ;  and  those  plays  which  are  most 
amusing  are  generally  most  revolting.  The  Chances,  one 
of  the  liveliest,  tells  how  a  knot  of  Italian  gentlemen  are 
befooled  by  their  own  vicious  follies.  The  Wild-Qoose 
Chase,  yet  livelier,  afterwards  reshaped  by  Farquhar  as 
his  Inconstant,  has  its  scene  in  Paris,  but  reflects  some 
phases  of  the  London  of  1621  when  it  was  written.  Thus 
Oriana,  the  lady  who  gives  chase  to  Mirabel,  the  wild- 
goose,”  and  resolves  to  make  him  her  husband,  answers 
her  brother,  who  bids  her  remember  what  the  people  will 
say  if  she  oversteps  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  her  quest. 

Now  I  say,  hang  the  people.  He  that  dares 
Believe  what  they  say,  dares  be  mad,  and  give 
His  mother,  nay,  his  own  wife,  up  to  rumour. 

All  grounds  of  truth  they  build  on  is  a  tavern  ; 

And  their  best  censure’s  sack,  sack  in  abundance. 

For  as  they  drink  they  think.  They  ne’er  speak  modestly 
Unless  the  wine  be  poor,  or  they  want  money. 

Believe  them  ?  Believe  Amadis  de  Gaul, 

The  Knight  o*  th’  Sun,  or  Palmerin  of  England  ! 

For  these  to  them  are  modest  and  true  stories. 

•  Fray  understand  me  ;  if  their  tongues  be  truth, 

And  if  in  vino  veritcu  be  an  oracle. 

What  woman  is  or  has  been  ever  honest  ? 

And  so,  regardless  of  what  the  world  may  say,  Oriana 
sets  herself  to  win  Mirabel,  and  two  pretty  and  witty 
friends  of  hers  lay  like  traps  for  two  comrades  of  Mirabel’s, 
all  triumphing  at  last.  The  grossness  of  The  Wild-Goose 
Chase,  however,  is  only  in  talk  and  show.  Fletcher’s 
purpose  was  to  reveal  an  honest  and  amiable  temper 
under  the  cover  of  violent  love-making  that  each  of  his 
young  ladies  puts  on.  This  talk  occurs  between  one  of 
them  and  the  object  of  her  pursuit : 

Pinac.  Self-will  in  a  woman. 

Chained  to  an  overwhelming  thought,  is  pestilent, 

Murders  fair  fortune  first,  then  fair  opinion. 

Lillia.  I  can  but  grieve  my  ignorance. 

Repentance,  some  say,  too,  is  the  best  sacrifice. 

For  sure,  sir,  if  my  chance  had  been  so  happy 
As  to  have  arriv’d  at  you,  I  should  have  pleas’d  you. 

Have  made  you  as  much  wonder  at  my  courtesy. 

My  love  and  duty,  as  I  have  dishearten’d  you. 

Some  hours  we  have  of  youth  and  some  of  folly. 

And  being  free-born  maids  we  take  a  liberty. 

And  to  maintain  that,  sometimes  we  strain  highly. 

Pinac,  Now  you  talk  reason. 

Lillia.  But  being  yok’d  and  govern  d, 

Married,  and  those  light  vanities  purg’d  from  us, 

How  fair  we  grow !  how  gentle,  and  how  tender 
We  twine  about  those  loves  that  shoot  up  with  us! 

A  sullen  woman  fear,  that  talks  not  to  you ; 

She  has  a  sad  and  darken’d  soul ;  loves  dully  '• 

A  merry  and  a  free  wench,  give  her  liberty. 

Believe  her  in  the  lightest  form  she  appears  to  you, 

Believe  her  excellent  though  she  despise  you, 

but  these  fits  and  flashes  pass,  she’ll  show  to  you 
As  jewels  rubbed  from  dust,  or  gold  new  burnish’d, 
ouch  I  had  been,  had  you  believ’d. 

Pinac.  Is’t  possible  ? 

Lillia.  And  to  your  happiness,  I  dare  assure  you, 

H  true  love  be  accounted  so.  Your  pleasure, 

Tour  will,  and  your  command  had  tied  my  motions. 

Bat  that  hope’s  gone.  I  know  you  are  young  and  giddy ; 

And  till  you  have  a  wife  can  govern  with  you, 
rouisail  upon  this  world’s  sea,  light  and  empty; 
onr  bark  in  danger  daily.  ’Tis  not  the  name,  neither, 

Tk  but  the  noble  nature, 

ne  diligence,  the  care,  the  love,  the  patience  ; 

Th  *be  pilot,  and  preserves  the  husband, 

•t  knows  and  reckons  every  rib  he’s  built  on. 

Written,  perhaps,  in  1622  was  The  Beggars*  Bush,  a 
able  comedy,  nearly  the  purest  in  thought  and  lan- 
l^age  of  all  that  Fletcher  wrote,  showing  how  a  group  of 
CDiish  patriots,  driven  from  their  proper  place  by  an 
'“arper  of  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  disguise  ihemselves  as 


and  one  as  a  merchant,  until  opportunity  arises 
for  deposing  the  aggressor,  and  restoring  each  to  his  own 
rank  and  station.  Very  sprightly  is  the  abundant  by¬ 
play  of  the  pretended  beggars,  sometimes  in  the  streets  of 
Bruges,  sometimes  among  the  real  beggars  who  keep  their 
little  commonwealth  at  the  Beggars’  Bush,  and  sinff  merrily 
in  this  wise ;  »  o  j 

Cast  our  caps  and  cares  away ; 

This  is  beggars’  holiday ! 

At  the  crowning  of  our  king, 

Thus  we  ever  dance  and  sing. 

In  the  world  look  out  and  see 
Where’s  so  happy  a  prince  as  he  ? 

Where’s  the  nation  lives  so  free 
And  so  merry  as  do  we  ? 

Be  it  peace  or  be  it  war, 

Here  at  liberty  we  are, 

And  enjoy  our  ease  and  rest ; 

To  the  field  we  are  not  press’d ; 

Nor  are  call’d  into  the  town 
To  be  troubled  with  the  gown. 

When  the  subsidy’s  increas’d. 

We  are  not  a  penny  sess’d ; 

Nor  will  any  go  to  law 
With  the  beggar  for  a  straw. 

All  which  happiness,  he  brags. 

He  doth  owe  unto  his  rags. 

Very  noble,  too,  is  the  bearing  of  the  real  heir  to  the 
Crown,  trading  as  a  merchant  with  merchants  of  meaner 
spirit,  who  fawn  at  his  prosperity  and  hunt  him  down  in 
adversity ;  and  very  charming  his  love-making  with  the 
supposed  daughter  of  the  original  Minheer  Van  Dunk,  a 
jolly  and  good-hearted  old  trader,  in  spite  of  his  beer- 
drinking,  the  maiden  being  really  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant.  Here  is  another  little  love  scene,  of  a  kind 
which  Fletcher  in  his  tenderest  moments  was  fond  of 
painting ;  Jacqueline,  being  daughter  of  the  pretended 
king  of  the  beggars  disguised  as  a  half-witted  outcast 
styled  Minche,  and  her  old  lover  Hubert,  who,  faithful  to 
her  and  the  plotters  for  justice,  remains  at  the  usurper’s 
Court,  ignorant  of  the  schemes  which  he  soon  helps  to 
bring  to  a  happy  ending.  They  hare  met  before,  and 
suspect  one  another. 

Hubert.  Come  hither,  pretty  Minche. 

Jacqueline.  No,  no,  you’ll  kiss.  ^ 

Hubert,  And  so  I  will. 

Jacqueline.  How  will  ye  kiss  me,  pray  you  ? 

Hubert,  Thus,— soft  as  love’s  lips. 

Jacqueline.  Oh ! 

Hubert.  What’s  your  father’s  name  ? 

Jacqueline.  He’s  gone  to  heaven. 

Hubert.  Is  it  not  Gerrard,  sweet  ? 

Jacqueline.  I’ll  stay  no  longer.  My  mother’s  an  old  woman, 
and  my  brother  was  drowned  at  sea  with  catching  cockles. 
[Astefe.]  O  love  I  how  my  heart  melts  in  me  I  how  thou  firest  me  ! 

Hubert.  [Aside.]  ’Tis  certain  she.  [Aloud.^  Pray  let  me  see 
your  hand,  sweet. 

Jacqueliut.  No,  no,  you’ll  bite  it. 

Hubert.  Sure  I  should  know  that  gem. 

Jacqueline.  [Aside,]  ’Tis  certain  he.  I  had  forgot  my  ring, 
too.  O  Hubert !  Hubert  1 

Hubert.  Ha!  methought  she  named  me.  Do  you  know  me 
chick  ? 

Jacqueline.  No,  indeed,  I  never  saw  ye ;  but  methinks  you  kiss 
finely. 

Hubert.  Kiss,  again,  then.  By  heaven,  ’tis  she  I  You  are  not 
Minche  ? 

Jacqueline.  Yes,  pretty  gentleman,  and  I  most  be  married 
to-morrow  to  a  capper. 

Hubert.  Must  ye,  my  sweet  ?  and  does  the  capper  love  ye  ? 
Jacqueline.  Yes,  yes,  he’ll  give  me  fire,  and  look  in  mine  eyes 
thus.  [Astds.]  *Tis  he ;  ’tis  my  dear  love.  0  blest  fortune  ! 

Hubert.  [Aside.]  How  fain  she  would  conceal  herself,  yet 
shows  it  I  [Afoud.j  Will  you  love  me,  and  leave  that  man?  I’ll 
serve  you — 

Jacaueline.  [Aside.]  O,  I  shall  lose  myself  I 

Hulert.  I’ll  wait  upon  you,  and  make  you  dainty  nosegays. 

Jacaueline.  And  where' will  you  stick  ’em  ? 

Hubert.  Here,  in  thy  bosom,  sweet;  and  make  a  crown  of 
lilies  for  your  fair  head. 

Jacqueline.  And  will  you  love  me  deed-law  ? 

Hubert.  With  all  my  heart. 

Jacqueline.  Call  me  to-morrow,  then,  and  we’ll  have  brave 
cheer,  and  go  to  church  together.  Give  you  good  even,  sir. 

Hubert.  But  one  word,  fair  Minche. 

Jacqueline.  I  must  be  gone  a- milking. 

Hubert.  Ye  shall  presently.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  young 
maid  called  Jacqueline  ? 

Jacqueline.  I  am  discovered !  Hark  in  your  ear ;  III  tell  ye. 
But  you  must  not  know  me.  Kiss,  and  be  constant  ever. 
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DEATH— On  Tuesday,  the  10th  October,  at  9  Wellington-street,  Strand^ 
George  Lapiiax,  for  forty-five  years  publishj-r  of  the  Examiner. 


Choice  Sherries,  Ports,  Champa'rnes.  Clarets,  Ac.,  at  lowest  prices. 
Wholesale  L'epdt-3  FELL  STREET,  WOOD  STREET,  E.C 


Wholesale  L'epdt-3  FELL  STREET,  WOOD  STKEE'J 
Where  the  Wines  may  be  tested. 

Terms— cash.  Cheques  crossed  Bank  of  Ensland. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTAHT. 


CHLORALUM  is  OJouiless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 


THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Winchesler-street  buildings. 


Established,  1810. 


CnaECH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND  FIRE 
ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION, 


« and  10  KING  STREET,  CIIEATSIDE,  LONDON. 


Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


The  Veiw  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Armagh. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Carr,  LL.D.  Richard  Nugent,  Esq. 

William  Kmmens.  Esq.  W.  F.  Skene,  Esq.,  W.S.,  LL.D. 

Charles  Harrison,  Ewi.  Herbert  Taylor,  Esq. 

Col.  Thomas  K.  L.  Hi^inson.  William  Gordon  Thomson.  Esq. 

.Jonathan  Hopkinson,  Esq.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Wentworth. 

William  Lethbridge,  Esq.  The  Rev.  Richard  Wood.  B.D. 

As-surances  effected  on  the  lives  and  propt^rty  of  the  general  public. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor's  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agencies, 
should  be  addressed  to 

%  STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 

Secretary. 


“MATTEES  OF  INTEEEST  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL." 


A  SERIES  of  four  pamplilets  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects — “The  practical  usefulness  of  Life 
Assurance;  ”  “A  good  Investment  for  Savings ;  ”  “  How  to  grow  Rich  ;  ” 


King  street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Georgetown  (British  guiana)  gas 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


All  Applications  for  Sliares  in  the  above  Company  must  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  October  17th,  1871.  Copied  of  Ordinances  and  Photo- 


granhs  of  the  Town  may  be  seen  and  Prospectuses  obtained  at  tlie  Offices 
of  the  Company,  0  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  street,  3.W.,  and  of 


oi  me  companv,  o  w  estminster  unamoers,  v  ictona  street,  ;3.  >v .,  ana 
the  Bankers,  Messrs  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths,  1  Lombard  street,  E.C. 

By  Order,  GEORGE  W.  HARRIS,  Secretory. 

October  13th,  1871. 


T  IMITED  PARTNERSHIP.— A  Gentleman,  desirous  of 

-i-J  obtaining  occupation,  is  prepared  to  place  £2.000  in  an  Established 
Business. — Address,  FLUX  and  LEADBITTEK,  Solicitors,  158  Leadenhall 
street,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  cloth.  Is.  Gd.  by  post,  Is.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

.  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M  D. 


condemnation  of 


1  n«  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  r  oakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.  ’’—Chemical 
News,  March  17, 1871. 


London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  street. 
May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  WORKS. 


M.  A.  VERKRUZEN  (Grower’s  Agent,  &c.) 


Respectfully  calls  attention  to  Ills  Fine  and  Extensive  Stock  of 

PURE  AND  SELECT  GERMAN  WINES, 

IVhIch  he  has  personally  selected  at  the  residences  of  the  different  growers. 
All  grades,  from  the  light  and  refre-shlng  dinner  sorts  to  the  grandest 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

OCTOBER,  1871.  8vo,  price  Gs. 


CCLXXIV. 


All  grades,  from  the  light  and  refre-shlng  dinner  sorts  to  the  grandest 
dessert  selections,  are  supplied  by  him  in  tlieir  native  purity,  at  moderate 


prices. 

For  real  elegance  and  delicacy  of  flavour  no  Wines  enual  them.  The 
curative  properties  of  certain  sorts  in  cases  of  Stone,  Gravel,  Gout,  Dropsy, 
Rhonmatisni,  Ac.  Ac.,  are  invaluable. 

Notliing  is  so  refreshing,  nothing  gives  such  zest  to  a  meal. 

The  highest  Testimonials  .‘rom  einlncut  members  of  the  faculty  forwarded 
by  post,  with  price  list  on  application. 


CONTENTS : 

1.  Joweft’s  Translation  of  Plato. 

2.  English  Guilds. 

3.  European  Adventurers  in  India. 

4.  Game  and  Game  Laws. 

5.  South  Africa  and  her  Diamond  Fields. 
G.  Essays  on  the  Tenure  of  Land. 

7.  The  Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery, 

8.  The  Commune  of  Paris. 

9.  Tlie  Session  and  its  Lessons. 


A  GROUP  of  ENGLISHMEN  (1795-1815);  Records 

of  the  Younger  Wedgwoods  and  their  Fritnds,  embracing  a  Historv 
of  the  Discovery  of  Photography.  By  ELIZA  METEYARD 
8vo,  with  2  Illustrations,  price  IGs.  [On  Monday  next 


THOMAS  ERSKINE  MAY’S  CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  since  the  Accession  of 
George  III.  (17C0-18G0X  Cabinet  Edition  (the  Third),  with  a  New 
Supplementary  Chapter.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  18s. 

[On  Monday  next 


LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE 

of  PHYSIC.  By  Sir  THOMAS  WATSON.  Bart.,  M.D ,  D.C.L 
F.R.8.,  Ac.,  PhysIclan-in-Ordlnary  to  the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition* 
revised  and  enlarged.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  2  Plates,  price  3G8.  ’ 


The  SKIM-MILK  TREATMENT  of  DIABETES  and 


BRIGHT’S  DISEASE.  By  ARTHUR  SCOTT  DONKIN.  M.D. 
Lecturer  on  Bleiical  .Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  iu  the  University 
of  Durham.  Crown  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 


PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  its  Nature, 

Varieties,  and  Treatment.  By  C.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.  andC.  T. 
WILLIAMS,  M.D..  Physicians  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  at 
Brompton.  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd. 


NOTES  on  LYING-IN  INSTITUTIONS  ;  with  a  Pro- 

5osaI  for  Organizing  an  Institution  for  Training  Midwives  and 
lidwifery  Nurses.  By  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE.  Square 
crown  8vo,  with  5  Plans,  price  7s.  Gd. 


ESSAYS  on  HISTORICAL  TRUTH.  By  ANDREW 


BISSET,  Barrister-at-Law.  1  voL,  8vo. 


le  23rd  instant. 


POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  W.  COX.  M.A.,  and  EUSTACE  HINTON 
JONES.  Crown  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 


INSECTS  at  HOME  ;  a  Popular  Account  of  British 

Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.,  F.L  S.  With  upwards  of  700  Illustrations  en¬ 
graved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  8vo,  price  21s.  [Inafewdaya 


The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  By  Dr  GEORGE 

HART  WIG.  With  3  Maps  and  about  80  Illustrations  engraved  on 
W'ood  by  G.  Pearson.  8vo,  price  21s. 


Professor  UEBERWEG’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  and 

HISTORY  of  LOGICAL  DOCTRINES.  Translated,  with  Notes 
and  Appendices,  by  THOMAS  M.  LINDSAY,  M.A.,  F.IiS.E.  8vo, 
price  IGs. 


PROLEGOMENA  to  ANCIENT  HISTORY;  con¬ 
taining  the  Interpretation  of  Legends  and  Inscriptions,  and  a  Survey 
of  Old  Egyptian  Literature.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  MAIIAFFY,  A.M., 
M.R.I.A.  8 VO,  price  Hs.  [On  the  24th  instant. 


AUTHORITY  and  CONSCIENCE:  a  Free  Debate 

•  on  the  Tendency  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  on  the  Characteristic 
of  Faith.  Edited  by  CONWAY  MOREL.  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  fid. 

[On  Monday  next. 


The  PROBLEM  of  the  WORLD  and  the  CHURCH 

RECONSIDERED  in  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  a  SEl’TUA- 
G  ENA  RIAN.  8vo.  [Next  week. 


EWALD'S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Translated  from 

the  German.  Vol.  III.  ‘The  Rise  and  Splendour  of  the  Hebrew 


Monarchy,’ and  Vol.  IV.  ‘  From  the  Disruption  of  the  Monarchy  to 
its  Fall.’  Edited  by  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER,  M.A.  Price  2li. 


SYNONYMS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  their 

BEARING  on  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  and  PRACTICE.  By  the 
Rev.  ROBERT  BAKER  GIRDLESTONE,  M.A..  Author  of  The 
Anatomy  of  Scepticism,’  &c.  8vo,  price  158.  [On  Monday  next. 


The  REPORT  of  the  LONDON  DIALECTIC^ 

SOCIETY’S  COMMITTEE  on  SPIRITUALISM;  with  the  Kep^ 
.of  the  Experimental  Sub-Committees  and  the  Evidence.  8vo,pnce 
158.  [On  Monday  next. 


MANUAL  of  ANTHROPOLOGY ;  or,  Science  M 

Man,  hosed  on  MoJern  Research.  By  CHARLES  BRAY,  Author 
of  ‘  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity,’  &c.  Crown  Svo, 

TREATISE  on  HORSE- SHOEING  and  L4ME- 


NESS.  By  JOSEPH  GAMGEE.  Veterinary  Sur^n, 
With  upwards  of  60  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood. 


engraved 


[Next  week. 


London  t  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  nnd  DTEB. 
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Hanover-square  rooms.— 

MISS  ELIZABETH  NEWMAN  hegt  to 
mnnouDce  she  will  commence  her  DRAMATIC 
rkaDINGS  on  Thursday  erenina,  October  20. 
Tickets  .58.  and  3s.  each,  of  Mr  MITCHELL,  Old 
Bond  street;  Mr  Hall,  at  the  Rooms;  and  the 
principal  31usic8eller8.  Admission,  Is. 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL 

association,  LONDON.  ~The  Courses 
of  Lectures  to  Ladies,  by  Professors  of  University 
College,  on  3rathematic8,  Physics.  Practical 
Chemistrv',  Architecture,  Latin,  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  German  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Philosophy  oi  Mind,  Jurisprudence,  and  Con- 
rtltutional  History,  will  begin  at  University 
College  on  and  after  Monday,  October  30.  The 
Evening  Course  of  English  Literature  will  be 
continued  at  the  College  on  Tuesdays,  at  six  p.m. 

Prospectuses,  Class-tickets,  and  free  tickets  for 
the  First  Lecture  of  each  Course  to  be  had  of  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  J.  E.  MYLNE,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  square, 
Hyde  park,  W. 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

i  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  Ifl  Pallmall,  London. 


Instituted  1830. 

The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies*  Act, 
1870.**  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  PaU- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700^000. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

V>— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5J  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buUdlngs,  Old  Broad  street  E.C. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
wngers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

Malta 
ale  X  A  N- 

DKIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLE 

Madras 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

japan 


From  South¬ 
ampton. 
Every  Saturday 
at  2  p.m. 


From 

Br  indisL 


Every  Saturday]  Every  Tues- 
at  2  p.m.  1  day.  at2a  m. 


Saturday,  Sept. 
2,  2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday, Sept. 
12,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


Saturday,  Sept. 
2, 2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


attc'td  Saturday,  Sept. 

NFW^'^yJA  2,2p.m.  A^d 

fourth  TueS; 

touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
•British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

^^Rtement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
®  Voyage  Is  made  to  Passengers  who 

paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
urn*  r®*®o*^^king  witliin  six  mouths  of  their 
i^M**’*  “"i**  to  those  re-embarking 

wthln  twelve  months. 

to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
'  ®  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
‘talian  Railway  Office.) 

Money  and  Freight, 

•nd'tUoth  *  DEDUCED, 

Otfl.’M  /  fifformntion,  apply  at  the  Company  s 

f’-Mo.  Souttomptol,*"  orOriuut*' 


'VrORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 
TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1809.) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Funds  .  .  .  £2,8.38,11^ 

Annual  Revenue  .  ,  .  801,801. 

DIRECTORg. 

cater  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHA^MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
P.  Du  Grenfell,  Esq.  Jas.  Du  Buisson,  Esq. 

A.  Kl^kminn,  Esq.  George  Young,  Esq. 

?’  Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan.  Esq.  Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
Bar(m  J.  H.  W.  De  George  G.  NiooL  Esq 
Schroeder.  Richard  Baring,  Esq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.B..  G.8.I. 
Manager  of  Fire  Department— G.  H.  WHYTING. 
Foreign  Superintendent— G.  H.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  D^artment— J.  OWEN. 
Secretary — F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  Protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  ail  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Ofl^ce.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninc^  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  31st  December,  1871. 

I’olicies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 


ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

Provide  againit  Aeoidenta  of  all  Kinda 

BT  INSUBINO  WITH  THE 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OP  £8  TO  £6  5s. 

INSURES  £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
THE  RATE  OF  £6  PER  WEEK  FOB  INJURY. 

i!565>000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  oat  of  every  12  Annaal  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAB- 
For  partioalars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bail  way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


piURNITURE. 

piURNITURE. 

JjiURNITURE. 

piURNITURE. 

Jj^URNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO 


TTiURNITURE.— MAPLE  and  CO.— 

1  ’  Families  who  study  economy  with  dura¬ 
bility  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establish¬ 
ment  before  giving  their  orders.  A  Ten-roomed 
House  FumishiMl  complete  in  24  hours.  An 
Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free.  145,  146,  147, 
Tottenham-oourt  road. 

OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

BI  R3IINGH.4M — Mnnufactorynnd  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STBEZj  psits. 

br  all  DmWn  tknracboit  tk«  World. 


GRANT’S 

MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDT. 

SUPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

This  delicious  Liqueur,  from  the  famous  Kent 
Morelia,  supersedes  the  use  of  Wine  in  many 
Households- is  much  favoured  by  Sportsmen,  and 
is  also  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession  as 
a  valuable  to/iic  in  cases  of  weakness. 

Order  of  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of 

T.  GRANT  I  Distillery,  Maidstone. 

428.  per  dozen,  Cash.  Carriage  paid. 


CLARETS 


DIRECT  FROM  ‘•BORDEAUX,’* 

At  .Is.  :id.,  48.,  and  fJs.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash. 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

Tlie  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£505.429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES, 

London  .  .  61  Threadneedle  street,  E.C. 

West- End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 

Edinburgh .  -  .  .  .64  ITinces  street. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


OCTOBER  BREWINGS. 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co/s 

EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE,  AND 
DINNER  ALES, 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical, 
to  be  bad  of  the  principal  retailers.  Observe  Trade 
Marks,  as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  8.K. 


aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  OURINQ 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

Tlie  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  touia  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  wetdL  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Cliancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  AU  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  30b.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

Obioimal  Makbrs, 

WORCESTER  EA8TCHEAP, 

Agents— E.  Lewxs  and  Co.,  Worcester. 

Nothing  impossible— 

AGUA  AMARKLLA  RESTORES  the 
H  UMAN  H  A I R  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  enrinent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting^  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  Is  now  offered  to  the  public  In  a  more 
conw'ntrat^  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  5s.,  78.  6d.,  and  15c  Mcli, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forward^  ou 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  o™®**- 
An'^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
EC*. _ _ _ — - _ 

TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  Is  greatly  super 
rlor  to  any  tooth  powder;  gIve^  the  t^th  a  pearl- 

like  whiteness,  protects  the 

and  Imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
I’rice  is.  6d.  each. — An^  passage,  93  Upi»er 

^The*abovTmny  be  obtained  from  all  respecUble 
Chemists  and  I’erfumert. _ 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Ready  for  Immediate  use,  and  most  nutritloiw- 
Sold  by^Grooera  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E.C. 


I 
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diobstivb  cocoa. 

Hpoclallr  prepared  for  enfrerer* from  Indigeotion, 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  hlffhly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palaUble,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  In  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORB,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  erery  DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  pamose 
variety  of  style  and  finish.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
best  manufacture,  strongly  plated.  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass  with 

Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  &«.  _  Bedding  of  superior  quality.  ’ 

DEANE’S- Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improv^  London- 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service.”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self¬ 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


DIGESTHN  PROMOTED  BY  PEP3INE. 

Prepared  by  T.  M0R80N,  and  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  2s.  6d.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 
THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  I'hey  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digt^stion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  AND  CO. 

NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPOET  BOOKSELLEBS, 

Have  always  on  Sale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  OR  RARITY, 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS. 

Catalogues  Gratis  on  application. 

GEEAT  OENTEAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STEAND,  LONDON,  W.O, 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILI^.  —  Liver 

AND  Stomach. — Hot  weather,  with  chilly 
mornings  and  evenings,  always  produces  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs, 
which  demands  early  attention.  For  the  sp<'edy 
cure  of  indig(‘8tion  nothing  equals  Holloway's 
I’ills.  They  have  long  been  recognised  botli  at 
homo  and  abroad  as  the  safest  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  sick  headache,  norvoiistiess,  pains  in 
the  stomach,  flatulency,  biliousness,  nausea, 
simple  and  bilious  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  dry  skin, 
and  torpid  bowels.  Holloway's  I’ills  protect  the 
system  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  malaria  and 
variable  temperatures,  thus  proving  themselves 
most  valuable  at  this  season,  when  the  organs  of 
di<;estion  are  most  sorely  tried.  They  may  be 


THE  FIRE  AT  BATTERSEA 


J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD’S  large  stores  of  refined  material  will  enable 
them  to  continue  to  supply  these  beautiful  Candles  without  delay  or 
increase  in  price.  Sold  everywhere.  Wholesale  (only). 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


di<;estion  are  most  sorely  tried.  They  may  lx 
advantageously  taken,  withont  hindrance  to  ousi- 
ness  or  pleaaure. 


El  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  O  N’  S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Keccipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  agiiinst  the  inferior 
preparations  wliich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public. — 92  WTgmore  street.  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portiuan  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE, 


■IVrOURNING.— Messrs  JAY  have 

LtlL  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
pur^aser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub-' 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 


WIDOWS.  DAUGHTERS,  AND  EVERY 
GRADE  OF  MOURNING 
A  large  assortment,  in  the  most  correct  style 
and  best  quality,  ready  for  im.ueiiate  use,  aua 
at  unprecedented  low  prices. 

PUGH’S, 

THE  FIRST  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

163  and  165  Regent  street. _ _ 

ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing¬ 
room,  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  ins* 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper- weighU, 
Watch-stands,  &c.,  in  Alabaster,  Mjirtle,  UroMe, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  &c.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TEN^Ail*^ 
Geologist,  14U  Strand,  London,  W.C. _ 

IV/TINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.- 
aVJL  Elementary  Collections  to 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of 
can  be  had  at  2,  5.  10,  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  eaco, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand, 

Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  instruction  in  Minera 
logy  and  Geology.  _ 

BREIDENBACH’S  new  scents, 

28.  fid.  ,  xh* 

LORD  of  LORN  BouQ^et  BRIDE  of  tue 
HIGHLANDS.  “  QUEST ’’^itenevr 
and  registered  MACASSARINB,  K*  7 
dor,  Odouto.  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157B  New  Bond  strecL 

T7IINE  FLAVOURED  STEONO 

X*  BEEF  TEA  at  about  2W.  a  pint.  ASK  two 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meal, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventer  s  Si^um 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  g* 

V vaaII A«rk4'  AA/\nr\m{ivo1  •fnfllr  for  BOUPSi 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  tliis  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requestcKl  to  observe  that  eac»>  Bottle, 
prepared  by  K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 


Elizabeth  Lazeiiby, 


DRESSMAKING. 


Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from  . . 14  0 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

baud  . 7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Baud,  with  Alpaca 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  6 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  1  6 

Sleeve  Lining . 1  0 

Silk  Facing  .  1  lOj 

Petersiiam  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  . 2  6 

Making  Garibaldi .  6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  6  0 

Sundries  .  1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS*. 


DIXIIEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGXESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag*'esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY'  of  the  STO.MACH. 
HEARTBURN,  H  K  A  D  A  C  11  E,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEPORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Vy  glutton  pure  Oxygen  Gas.  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invaUds.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half- pints.  w 

Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 
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The  perfect  substitute  for 

SILVER— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER 
Introduced  more  than  30  years  affo  by  WILLIAM 
fi  burton,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process 
nf  MessrJ  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
thPbcst  article  ne.xt  to  steriing  silver  that  can 
he  used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally, 
ubyno  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from 

*^A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows ; 

Fiddle  {  King's 

or  Old  Bead.  Thread.  nr 
SiWsr.  Shell. 


Patterns.  £ 

12  Table  forks...  1  10 
IJ  Table  spoons  1  10 

13  Dessert  forks  I  2 

12  Dessert  spns.  1  2 

12  Tea  spoons ...  .  14 

6  Egg  *po«na 

gilt  bowls  .  9 
2 Sauce  ladles,  .  6 

1  Grary  spoon  .  6 
3  Salt  spoona 

gilt  bowls  •  3 
1  Mustard  spn., 

gi  t  bowl  .  1 

1  Pr.  sugar  tgi.  .  2 

1  Pr.  fi->h  erreri  .  19 
1  Butter  knife  .  3 
1  Soup  ladle  ...  .  10 
1  Sugar  sifter... j  .  3 


£  s.  d. 
2  1  . 
2  1  . 
1  7  . 
I  7  . 
.  19  . 


2  . 
.  3  6 

1  3  . 

.  4  . 

.  12  . 

.  4  . 


Total . I  9  1  6  111  16  0|l2  8  6!lS  2  6 

Any  article  to  be  hid  singly  at  the  same 
prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and 
si^ative  number  of  knives.  Ac.,  £2  158. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks . £  I  2  per  dozen. 

Dessert . 168  |  Tea  Spoons . lOs.  „ 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro-Silver,  in  great 
variety,  fhim  £3  158.  to  £21  16s.  Dish  Covers 
flroni  t:9  to  £26.  Comer  Dishes  from  £7  lOs.  to 
£18 18s.  the  set  of  four.  Warmers,  £7  28.  6d.  to 
£15  158.  Bi.scuit  Boxes,  128.  to  £5  I  Os.  Cruet 
and  Liquor  Frames,  Ac.,  at  proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated 
Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating 
Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent 
process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalojgue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Sto^,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  I.arge  Sliow  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  A.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  or  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  8. 
BURTON  will  always  undert^e  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


BOXES  AND  PARCELS  OF  NEW  AND 
CHOICE  BOOKS 

ARB  FORWARDED  DAILY  FROM  MuDIB’S  SbLBCT 
Library  to 

FAMILIES  AND  BOOS  SOOIBTIBS, 

IN  EVERY  PART  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

Two  or  three  friends  in  any  neighbourhood  may 
unite  in  One  Subscription,  and  obtain  a  constant 
succession  of  the  Be^  New  Books  as  they  appear 
on  liberal  terms. 

Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited), 
NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

City  Office;  4  Kino  strf.et,  Cheapside. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
^^MONTHLY  record  of  INVEST- 
ik**  I.  •  conluining  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
ide  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
AQvestmeuts  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
II  .eadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 

Price  28.  Od., 

the  theological  review 

No.  XXXV.  OCTOBER,  1871. 


Inscriptions  in  Relation  to 
4  John  Kenrick,  M.A. 

Wri^t  B  A*  Synoptical  Gospels.  By  John 

6  ^7  C.  Kegan  Paul,  M.A. 

Bellivf  Philosophy  and  Religious 

7  H  *  Upton,  B.  A.Vsc.  ^ 

.  Notices  of  Books. 

«*•  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Natal. 

GatW/h'  WILLIAMS  and  NOR- 

don  and  street.  Covent  garden,  Lon- 

I  Alia  20  South.  1,  rederick  street. Edinburgh . 


MESSRS  BENTLEYS’ 

Literary  Announcements. 


OCTOBER— DECEMBER. 


The  LIFE  of  ARCHBISHOP 

PARKER.  Forming  the  New  Volnme  of 
‘The  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.' 
By  WALTER  FARQUHAR  HOOK,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chichester.  Bro,  15s. 

HOLBEIN  and  HIS  TIME.  By 

Professor  WOLTMANN.  Translated  by 
F.  K,  BUNNETT.  1  vol.,  small  4to,  with 
Sixty  Iteautiful  illustrations  from  the  Chief 
Works  of  Holbein. 

LIVES  of  the  PRINCES  of  the 

HOUSE  of  CONDE.  Bt  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
D’AUMALE.  Translated  under  His  Royal 
Highness's  Supervi-ion  by  the  Rev.  R. 
BROWN  BORTHW  ICK.  2  vols.,  8vo,  30b, 

letters  and  other  WRITINGS 

of  the  late  EDWARD  DENISON,  M.P.  for 
Newark  Edited  by  Sir  BALDWYN  LEIGH¬ 
TON,  Bart.  8vo. 

“  When  a  layman  in  early  manhood  dedicates 
his  life  to  the  practical  solution  of  the  Social  and 
Religious  Questions  that  affect  our  working- 
classes,  and,  with  all  the  advantages  of  birth, 
connections,  and  position,  prefers  duty  to  pleasure, 
a  sphere  of  work  to  one  of  amusement,  a  lodging 
in  the  East-end  to  a  liome  in  the  West,  and  can 
tliank  God  that  it  is  daily  ‘  becoming  more  and 
more  impossible  to  allow  any  whims  fo  lead  aside 
his  life  from  tlie  road  wliose  track  constantly 
becomes  more  distinct  and  clear,  and  its  bounds 
on  either  side  more  impassable,'  his  name  deaervt's 
to  be  had  in  remembrance,  and  it  ii  right  and 
fitting  that  one  more  member  of  the  band  *  qui  sui 
memores  alios  feccre  merendo  ’  should  live  anew 
in  his  biography  and  his  letters."— Saturday  Re- 
>iew. 

LETTERS  of  MARY  RUSSELL 

MITFORD.  SECOND  SERIES.  Edited 
by  HENRY  CHORLEY. 

MEMOIRS  and  LETTERS  of 

CHARLES  BONER,  Author  of  'Chamois 
Hunting  in  Bavaria.*  Including  numerous 
Letters  from  Mary  Russell  Mittord.  2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  21s.  [Now  ready. 

‘‘  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  met  any  man  so 
thorougtily,  uuaflectediy  simple.  The  simplicity 
of  his  daily  habits  went  through  his  whole 
nature,  and  gave  to  his  conversation  a  peculiar 
charm,  with  a  sort  of  flavour  of  Germanism  about 
it  that  was  deep  and  quaint  at  the  same  time." — 
Charles  Lever. 

i 

OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER? 

By  Mrs  EDWARDES,  Author  of  ‘Archie 
Lovell,’  Ac.  3  vols.,  crown  8to. 

[This  day. 

LETTERS  from  INDIA.  By  the 

Hon.  EMILY  EDEN,  Authoress  of  *  Up  the 
Country.’  2  vols.  crown  bvo,  2l8. 

The  FORTUNATE  ISLES  ;  or,  The 

ARCHIPELAGO  of  the  CANARIES.  By 
M.  I»  K  G  O  T-  O O  I  E  R.  Translated  by 
FRANCES  LOCOCK.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
218. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  of  MY 

LIFE.  By  ALPHONSE  DE  LAMARTINE. 
Translated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  HER¬ 
BERT.  2  vols.,  crown  8to.  # 

MEMORIES  of  the  BRITISH 

MUSEUM.  By  ROBERT  COWTAN.  With 
a  Photograph  of  Marochetti’s  Bust  of  Panizzi. 
8to,  148. 

JERUSALEM  :  CITY  of  HEROD 

and  8ALADIN.  By  WALTER  BESANT, 
M.A.,  and  K.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  Arabic 
Fellow  of  St  John’s,  Cambridge.  Crown  8to. 

WANDERINGS  in  WAR  TIME  : 

Being  Notes  of  Two  Journeys  taken  in  France 
and  Germany  in  the  Autumn  of  1870  and  the 
Spring  of  1871.  By  SAMUEL  JAMES 
CAPPER.  Crown  8vo,  Os. 


13  Griat  Marlborouch  strekt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  UTERART  LIFE  of  the  REV. 

WILLIAM  HARNESS,  Vicar  of  AU  Saints. 
Knightsbiidge,  and  l*rebenrtary  of  St  Paul’s. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Ji’K.STRANGE.  I  vol., 
8vo,  15a  [Next  week. 

LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  COUNT 

B  E  U  G  N  O  T,  Minisler  of  State  under 
Napoleon  1.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by 
CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGK,  Author  of  ‘The 
Heir  of  Redolyffe,’  Ac.  2  vols,,  8to,  aoa 

“Count  Beugnot  was  a  keen  observer  of  men. 
He  was  on  terms  of  equal  intiuiacy  with  celebrities 
of  the  most  opposite  characters  and  principles— 
with  Madame  ae  Lamottc  and  Madame  Roland, 
with  Neckcr  and  Dan  ton,  with  Napoleon  and 
Louts  XVIII.  The  interest  of  those  memoin  is 
very  considerable."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

BEWICK  the  ARTIST.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
LANDSFIER,  A.R.A.  2  vola,  large  post, 
with  Portrait,  24i. 

“  The  ‘  Life  of  William  Bewick  ’  is  pleasant, 
agreeable,  and  readable,  and  contains  some 
amusing  anecdotes  of  remarkable  people.*’— 
Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

TURKISH  HAREHS  and  CIRCAS¬ 
SIAN  ROHES.  Dr  Hn  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  158. 

"  Mrs  Harvey’s  book  gives  us  an  account  of  one 
of  the  most  deiirttful  and  romantic  voyages  that 
ever  was  made. Times. 

POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  SYLVESTERS.  By  U.  Betham 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  *  Kitty,’  ‘  Dr  Jacob,* 
Ac.  3  vols. 

LOVE  and  VALOUR.  By  Tom  Hood* 

3  vols, 

“Mr  Hood  has  written  a  story  which  in  many 

fiarts  is  not  inferior  to  the  productions  of  any 
iving  novelist.  The  characters  are  sketched  with 
a  masterly  hand.  '  Love  and  Valour '  is  one  of 
the  best  novels  that  has  been  published  for  a  long 
time.”— Post. 

*'  An  excellent  novel.  It  will  be  widely  read.'* 
— Eclio. 

“  This  story  is  exquisitely  told,”— Messenger. 


The  MORE  ICES;  or,  The  Doubtful 

Marriage.  By  G.  T.  LOWTH,  Author 
*  Around  the  Kremlin,'  Ac.  3  vols. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street,  Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  her 
Mfgesty. 


*  Around  the  Kremlin,'  Ac.  3  vols. 

“The  characters  are  mostly  well  drawn  and 
consistent.  Susan  is  charming,  Harding  and 
Mrs  Print  are  capital  flgurea  The  story  is  told 
in  a  pleasant  narrative  style.  On  the  whole  wa 
can  recommend  '  The  Morricea* "— Athenieum. 

“  A  clever  and  entertaining  noveL’’— Observer. 

HAOGIE'S  SECRET.  By  Hary 

CIIABDOTTE  PIIILLI’OTTS.  2  Tol». 

“A  book  which  every  one  should  read.  The 
tone  is  so  good  and  pure,  the  tale  so  natural,  the 
plot  so  masterly  and  the  interest  so  enthralling, 
that  one  cannot  lay  it  aside." — John  Bull. 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story.’  3  vols. 

“  An  interesting  novel.” — Globe. 

“  Many  readers  will  be  glad  of  such  a  genuine 
love  story,  pure  and  simple,  as  'Sun  and  Shade.’ 
We  have  thoroughly  eujoyed  the  book.”— Ex¬ 
aminer. 

The  HOUSE  of  PERCIVAL.  By 

the  Rev.  J.  C.  BOYCE,  M.A.,  Oxon.  3  vols. 

“  The  faculty  of  novel  writing  is  by  no  means 
wanting  in  the  author.  There  is  capacity  for 
describing  scenery  and  a  capability  of  conceiving 
characters.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  young  High  Church  Rector,  1  hillp 
Deverel."— Morning  I’oet. 

SaUIRE  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Salem  Chapel,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M.  Grant. 

“  We  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  the  authore  s 
of  this  Interesting  novel  for  presenting  us  with  $o 
charming  an  ideal  of  womanhood  as  we  find  In 
the  heroine,  and  producing  a  work  which,  as  r^ 
irards  the  story,  the  descriptions  of  character,  and 
number  of  originftl  thoufj^bts  it  contftini!,  is  so 
far  above  the  average  run  of  novels  now  in  circu¬ 
lation  as  ‘  Artiste.’^’— Pail  Mall  Gazette. 

The  LADY  of  LYNDON.  By  Lady 

BLAKE,  Author  of  ‘  Claude,’  Ae.  3  vols. 

[October  20. 
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In  Two  Volumei,  8to,  price  18«.  To  be  published  in  October,  . 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OP 

THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 

Edited  by  the  Rer.  W.  W.  SKEAT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Chriflt’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  special  feature  of  this  edition  is  that  the  *  Rowley  Poems  *  are  now  presented  in  such  a  form, 
that  their  real  and  undoubted  poetical  merit  may  be  appreciated  by  readers  to  whom  the  pseudo- 
antiouc  spelHnfr  and  affected  archaisms  hare  hitherto  rendered  them  quite  unintelligible. 

v  ol.  1. ,  to  which  a  Memoir  of  the  poet  is  prefl  xed,  contains  the  satires  and  other  **  acknowledged  ** 
poems,  besides  a  selection  of  letters  and  prose  writings. 

Vol.  II.  contains  all  the  poems  which  were  ascribe  by  Chatterton  to  the  monk  Thomas  Rowley, 
and  other  mythical  writers,  and  which  have  been  so  modernized  in  form  by  the  Editor,  that  while  all 
important  characteristics  have  been  presented,  the  whoiemay  be  uuderstood  without  difficulty  by  the 
general  reader.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  selection  from  the  prose  Rowleian  Papers. 

CUMBERLAND  and  WESTMORELAND  M.P.’s  from  the 

RESTORATION  to  the  REFORM  BILL  of  1867  (1««0-I8fl7).  By  RICHARD  8.  FERGU¬ 
SON,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  *  Early  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Friends,’  Ac. 
Demy  8vo,  price  1.5s. 

Mr  Ferguson  has  added  an  ably-compiled  volume  to  the  history  of  local  politics.” — Athenaeum. 
“  T*he  amount  of  solid  information  which  one  derives  from  the  pleasing  pages  of  this  well  told 
atory  of  political  life  is  something  surprising,  and  we  are  uot  a  little  thankful  for  the  sudden  and 
great  acquisition  of  local  knowledge  for  which  we  arc  indebted  to  Mr  Ferguson,”— Cumberland 
I’acquet. 

The  BARON’S  WAR :  including  the  Battles  of  Lewes  and  Eversham. 

By  WILLIAM  HENRY  BLAAUW,  Esq.,  M.A.  Second  edition,  with  additions  and  cor¬ 
rections  by  Professor  C.  H.  PEARSON,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

“  It  is  indeed  a  model  of  painstaking  and  intelligent  work,  of  a  sort  for  which  it  would  be  well 
for  the  more  reckless  historians  who  have  since  started  up,  to  imitate.  It  is  a  valuable  collection  of 
facts,  and  abounds  in  pertinent  and  trustworthy  deductions  therefrom.” — Examiner. 

COLONIAL  ADVENTURES  and  EXPERIENCES.  By  a 

UNIVERSrrV  max.  crown  8to.  7i.  (H 

We  can  recommend  the  book  as  one  of  very  genuine  value,  full  of  exactly  the  Information  which 
thousands  of  people  want  to  obtain.”— Spectator. 

Y  Plenty  of  adventure,  and  not  a  few  good  stories.” — Saturday  Review. 

NINETY-THREE;  or,  the  Story  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  the 

Becollections  of  my  French  Tutor.  By  JOHN  W.  LYNDON.  Crown  8vo,  78.  Cd. 

**  As  Sr  story  it  is  most  grjcefully  and  tenderly  written,  and  has  the  power  of  enlisting  the 
sympathy  of  the  rt'sder  in  afbw  simple  incidents.” — Guardian. 

“  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  book.” — John  Bull. 

The  book  is  admirably  written,  and  what  is  more,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  historically  true. ’’—Scots¬ 
man. 

AUNT  JUDTS  SONG-BOOK  for  CHILDREN.  Containing 

Twenty-four  Popular  Songs,  Ac.  By  ALFRED  SCOTT  GATTY,  Composer  of  fOh!  Fair 
Dove,  Oh  !  Fond  Dove.”  reap.  4to.  48  6d. 

”  Thoroughly  adapted  for  Juvenile  use.  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  this 

volume  ns  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  useful  of  musical  nursery  books.”— Daily  Telegraph. 


London :  BELL  and  DALDY,  York  street.  Covent  garden. 


Early  in  November,  in  handsome  Ornamental  Cover,  printed  In  Six  Colours,  price  One  Shilling ;  8vo, 
Illustrated,  richly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  suitable  for  Presentation,  price  Half-a-Crown, 


PLEASURE: 


-A.  noiiiiD-A.ir  book:  ob  bbosb  'vbbsb. 

WEITTEN  BY 


MISS  A.  B.  EDWARDS. 

MISS  A.  C.  HAYWARD. 

AUTHOR  OF  ‘  TOO  BRIGHT  TO  LAST.’ 
HOLME  LEE. 

ALGERNON  C.  SWINBURNE. 

REV.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 


THE  HON.  MRS  NORTON. 
TOM  HOOD. 

THOMAS  ARCHER. 
GODFREY  TURNER. 

HAIN  FRISWELL. 
COUNTESS  VON  BOTHMER. 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  MR  NICHOLAS 
MICHELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  ] 

Now  ready,  fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  IMMORTALS; 

OR, 

GLIMPSES  OF  PARADISE. 

BEING  VOLU.ME  V.  OF  THE  CHEAP 
EDITION. 

The  range  of  his  view  Is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
magnifleent.  The  poem  is  full  of  elevating 
thought.” — The  Sun. 

”  We  think  the  present  work  not  only  sustains, 
but  enhances,  the  reputation  of  the  author.”— 
Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Already  published,  Is.  Od.  each  volume, 

“FAMOUS  WOMEN  AND  HEROES.” 

“THE  POETRY  OF  CREATION.” 

“ PLEASURE  ” 

AND 

‘  SIBYL  OF  CORNWALL.” 

Ix>ndon:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Chcapside. 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

X  No.  262,  wUl  be  published  NEXT  TUES¬ 
DAY. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  Spiritualism  and  its  Recent  Converts. 

II.  Byron  and  Tennyson. 

III.  Beer  Brewing  and  Public  Houses. 

lY.  Guicciardini’s  Personal  and  Political 
Records. 
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